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Fred  Fearnot  and  “Greedy  Gas” 

OR,  THE  BOY  WHO  WANTED  EVERYTHING 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I.— The  Cruel  Guardian. 

Fred  Fearnot  remained  at  home  in  New  York 
for  quite  a  while,  but  at  last  he  got  a  letter  from 
a  man  named  Mason,  who  was  agent  for  him  for 
some  land  in  a  town  in  Pennsylvania,  which  Fred 
owned.  The  name  oi  the  town  was  Stanford,  and 
it  was  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a  possible 
mining  region.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  pros¬ 
pects  of  iron  ore  and  coal  being  found  there. 
Fred  had  bought  some  land  out .  there  a  few 
months  before  on  a  word  of  a  friend,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  there  would  later  be  a  boom.  It  seem¬ 
ed  that  the  boom  was  due,  and  Fred  determined 
to  go  out  to  Stanford  and  be  among  the  first  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  reap  a  profit  from  his 
land.  So  he  wrote  Mason,  the  agent,  that  he 
would  arrive  in  Stanford  ip  a  few  days. 

“Gee  whiz!”  exclaimed  Fearnot,  “I  wish  that 
Terry  would  join  me.  I  do  not  see  what  is  keep¬ 
ing  him.” 

He  referred  to  his  chum,  Terry  Olcott,  who  was 
at  the  moment  in  his  home  in  Fredonia,  a  smart 
little  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  But 
Terry  had  not  written  Fred  for  some  days,  and 
Fearnot  did  not  exactly  know  where  to  find  him. 
However,  he  decided  to  wire  him.  So  he  sent  a 
characteristic  message: 

“Dear  Old  Pard. — Come  down  to  the  city.  I 
have  something  new  on  hand.  Let  me  know  where 
you  are.  “Fred.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  Terry  received 
that  message  he  at  once  made  up  for  his  neglect 
by  sending  a  twenty- word  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  be  in  the  city  within  a  few  days. 
Fred  read  the  message  and  shook  his  head. 

“Too  bad,”  he  remarked  to  himself,  “I  am  sorry 
not  to  have  the  boy  with  me  on  this  trip,  but  it 
looks  as  if  I  would  have  to  go  alone.” 

So  Fred  simply  wrote  to  Terry,  telling  him  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Stanford,  and  to  come  along 
after  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  some  ex¬ 
citing  times  down  there,  Terry,”  he  wrote.  “There 
is  a  boom  on,  and  I  hear  from  Mason,  my  agent, 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  hang  to  any  title  unless  a 
man  is  right  on  the  spot.  Be  sure  to  come  along 
soon,  for  I  will  be  looking  for  you.” 


Fred  bade  adieu  to  his  folks  and  took  the  +y?in 
for  Stanford.  He  was  later  speeding  out  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  the  line  of  railroad  that  led  through 
the  coal  country.  In  due  time  he  reached  the 
junction  where  he  was  to  change  for  the  town 
of  Stanford.  Here  Fred  was  walking  the  plat¬ 
form  waiting  for  the  train  when  he  saw  a  man 
of  forbidding  countenance  get  off  a  train  with  a 
small  boy  who  looked  scared  and  was  crying.  The 
man  was  out  of  temper,  and  he  yanked  the  little 
fellow  off  his  feet  and  snarled  at  him.  That  was 
enough  for  a  man  of  benevolent  appearance,  who 
stepped  up  to  the  man  and  asked  in  a  civil  way: 

“My  friend,  is  that  your  boy?” 

The  man  glared  at  the  speaker. 

“What  is  that  to  you?”  he  growled  savagely. 
“He  is  my  ward,  and  I  am  taking  him  to  the  Re¬ 
form  School.  I  guess  that  he  will  be  taught  how 
to  treat  his  betters  there.” 

All  who  heard  this  statement  looked  shocked 
and  gave  the  boy  a  close  glance.  Certainly  there 
was  nothing  about  the  little  fellow  that  suggested 
the  vicious.  The  little  fellow’s  lin  quivered,  and 
he  looked  full  of  shame.  The  benevolent  man 
turned  to  another  and  said:  “That  seems  too  bad 
to  send  a  boy  like  him  to  a  reform  institution. 
He  is  too  young.  I  believe  that  he  could  be 
trained  at  home.” 

The  guardian  turned  to  the  speaker. 

“Mister,  it  is-  none  of  your  business.  If  you 
think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  waste  my  time  in 
training  such  an  ungrateful  little  scamp,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.” 

“I  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances,  sir,” 
said  the  benevolent  man,  “but  it  looks  as  if  the 
boy  had  not  a  fair  chance.  He  looks  like  a  good 
boy,  and  if  you  are  his  guaradian  you  are  legally 
and  morally  responsible  for  him.” 

“You  needn’t  preach  to  me.  I  know  my  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  always  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
world  who  can  talk,  but  they  never  do  anything. 
They  can  meddle  all  right.” 

“You  certainly  are  treating  him  cruelly  if  you 
are  taking  him  to  a  penal  institution,  when  he  is 
not  deserving  of  it.” 

The  guardian  of  the  boy  was  so  angry  that  he 
suddenly  and  without  warning  swung  his  hand 
around  and  gave  the  benevolent  man  a  blow  on 
the  jaw  that  knocked  him  down.  Not  content 
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with  that,  he  jumped  on  him  while  he  was  down 
and  began  to  kick  him.  This  was  more  than 
Fred’s  sense  of  fair  play  could  endure,  and  he 
sprung  forward  and  caught  the  brutal  guardian 
by  the  shoulders  and  with,  an  exhibition  of  won¬ 
derful  strength  swung  him  around  like  a  top  and 
sent  him  down  hard  on  the  station  platform.  The 
crowd  applauded  the  act  of  Fred,  and  several  of 
them  wanted  to  assist,  but  Fred  waved  them  back, 
saying: 

“I  am  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  him  myself. 
Have  no  fear,  for  I  will  not  allow  him  to  attack 
a  man  so  much  older  in  that  way.” 

But  the  cruel  guardian  was  now  upon  his  feet, 
and  he  was  the  very  personification  of  fury.  The 
fellow,  gazed  at  Fred  and  saw  that  he  was  well 
set  up  and  apparently  strong  enough  to  take  care 
of  himself.  He  blustered : 

“Why  did  you  attack  me?” 

“Why  did  you  hit  that  unoffending  man,  and 
then  try  to  kick  him  to  death  after  you  had  him 
down?” 

“That  is  none  of  your  business.  You  know 
that  when  a  man  meddles  with  that  which  cannot 
concern  him  he  is  prety  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it.” 

The  brute  was  so  infuriated  that  he  could  not 
longer  restrain  himself.  He  made^  a  swing  at 
Fred,  but  it  was  parried,  and  the  next  moment  he 
was  tumbling  off  the  platform  with  a  big  red  lump 
under  his  right  eye.  The  bystanders  all  applaud¬ 
ed,  for  it  was  a  righteous  act,  and  the  brute  de¬ 
served  it.  The  benevolent  man,  who  had  recov¬ 
ered,  now  came  forward  and  took  the  hands  of 
the  little  boy,  who  was  much  frightened,  and  was 
crying  bitterly. 

“Never  mind,  my  little  fellow.  You  shall  not 
be  harmed.  What  is  your  name,  and  is  this  man 
your  legal  guardian?” 

“My  name  is  Harry  Martin,”  answered  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow.  “My  father  and  mother  areYleadr  and 
this  is  my  uncle.  I  am  afraid  of  him,  for  he  hurts 
me  all  the  time.  He  is  going  to  send  me  to 
prison.” 

“That  is  a  lie!”  flashed  the  guardian.  “I  have 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  him,  and  he  is  un¬ 
grateful.  His  place  is  in  the  reform  school,  and 
there  is  where  I  am  going  to  take  him.” 

“Pardon  me,  sir,”  said-  the  benevolent  man, 
“but  will  you  tell  me  your  name?” 

“That  is  none  of  your  business,”  snapped  the 
guardian  of  the  boy.  “Come  here,  you  little 
scamp.  I  will  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life.  Come  here,  I  say.” 

The  brute  made  a  spring  forward,  with  fury 
and  hate  in  his  face,  and  would  have  grabbed 
the  boy,  but  Fred  stepped  before  him  and  said: 

“Wait!  Let  us  understand  this  thing.” 

“Don’t  dare  to  interfere  with  me.  That  boy  is 
my  ward,  and  you  take  his  part  at  your  peril.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “I  will  take 
his  part  then,  and  let  the  law  do  its  worst.  I  am 
not  afraid  that  the  law  will  go  against  me.  There 
was  never  yet  a  time  when  the  law  would  uphold 
any  man  in  cruelty  to  even  his  helpless  ward.” 

“I  am  a  kind  guardian,  and  I  can  prove  it.  It 
makes  me  angry  to  have  him  charge-  me  with 
doing  things  that  I  am  not  guilty  of.” 

“Where  is  the  boy’s  home?” 

“He  comes  from  Stanford.  I  am  taking  him 
over  to  Harrisburg  to  put  him  in  a  reform  school. 


I  can  do  nothing  with  him.  He  is  a  bad  boy,  and 
will  not  mind  me.” 

‘Oh,  mister,”  cried  the  boy,  “that  is  not  true. 
He  beats  me  all  the  time,  and  now  that  he  has  got 
mv  mother’s  money  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

To  allow  the  boy  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  was  a  crime.  The  benevolent  man  stepped 
up  to  Fred  and  gave  him  a  card. 

“That  is  my  name.  I  cannot  stop  here  to  take 
the  part  of  this  boy,  but  if  you  will  take  interest 
m  his  case,  I  will  be  glad  to  indemnify  you  for  all 
expenses.  I  have  wealth  enough  to  see  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  done.  I  think  that  he  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  this  brutal  guardian’s  care.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  name  on  the  card  was: 

“Melbourne  Davis,  Broad  street,  New  York.” 

Instantly  Fred  exclaimed: 

“Is  this  Mr.  Davis,  the  banker,  of  New  York?” 

“I  am  a  banker,  and  I  have  offices  in  Broad 
street.” 

“I  have  heard  about  you.  My  name  is  Fear- 
not.” 

“Are  you  Fred  Fearnot?  I  have  heard  all  about 
you,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  you.  I  feel  sure  now 
that  the  boy  will  be  taken  care  of  until  the  affair 
can  be  investigated.” 

.  “It  will  be,  for  I  will  give  my  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,”  said  Fred,  warmly.  “I  am  on  my  way 
to  Stanford,  but  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  to  take 
the  boy  along  with  me  and  stand  the  action  at 
law,  whatever  it  may  be.” 

“Do  so,”  said  the  banker,  eagerly.  “I  will 
spend  my  fortune  to  see  the  child  has  fair  play.” 

Fred  now  turned  to  little  Harry  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  Stanford. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir,  if  I  can  go  with  you.  But  Mr. 
Morris  is  so  ugly  to  me  that  I  would  rather  die 
than  go  with  him.” 

Morris,  for  this  seemed  to  be  the  name  of  the 
cruel  guardian,  was  dumfounded.  He  glared  at 
Fred. 

“What  is  this?  You  dare  to  try  to  take  the 
boy  away  from  me?” 

“I  am  going  to  take  him  back  to  Stanford  and 
put  him  in  good  hands,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “In 
the  first  place,  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  you 
are  his  legal  guardian  anyway.  You  are  not  fit 
to  be  the  guardian  of  a  pig,,  and  this  boy  is  going 
to  be  taken  out  of  your  villainous  hands.” 

But  now  the  train  that  the  benevolent  banker 
was  to  take  came  in,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
Fred  and  also  with  little  Harry,  and  said: 

“Go  the  limit,  Fearnot.  Take  care  of  the  little 
fellow,  and  I  will  pay  all  expenses. 

The  train  rolled  out,  but  now  on  the  other  track 
the  train  for  Stanford  came  in.  Morris,  the  cruel 
guardian,  was  standing  near,  and  he  now  came  up 
and  tried  to  take  the  boy  away  from  Fred.  But 
Fred  caught  him  under  the  jaw  with  a  good  hard 
blow  and  knocked  him  clear  across  the  platform. 
Then  he  led  little  Harry  aboard  the  car,  and-they 
took  a  seat  together. 

“You  are  under  my  charge-  now,  Harry,”  he 
said.  “I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  sorry.” 

But  not  until  after  the  train  was  under  way  and 
he  was  speeding  on  the  way  to  Stanford  did  Fred 
fully  realize  what  a  responsibility  that  he  had 
undertaken.  Of  course  he  knew  that  if  Morris 
was  the  legal  guardian  of  the  boy  he  had  no  right 
to  take  him  out  of  his  care.  In  due  time  the  train 
reached  Stanford,  and  as  Fred  and  little  Harr^ 
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Martin  left  the  car  they  were  met  by  John  Mason, 
the  land  agent.  Mason  came  up  to  Fred  with 
eager  joy,  and  grabbed  his  hand. 

“I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  Fearnot.  There 
is  need  of  your  presence  here  now.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  over  the 
land.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “What  is  it?  Is 
not  the  title  good?” 

“I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  at  the  hotel.  But 
who  have  you  here?  Is  it  a  little  brother?” 

Fred  then  told  the  story  of  Harry  and  his  guar¬ 
dian  as  they  walked  to  the  hotel.  Mason  was 
surprised. 

“That  is  a  strange  case,  Fearnot.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  boy  ?  He  must  have  a 
guardian.” 

“Then  I  will  apply  as  guardian,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

But  now  they  reached  the  hotel,  and  Fred  reg¬ 
istered,  and  also  got  a  connecting  room  for  little 
Harry.  Then  Fred  had  a  long  talk  with  Mason, 
who  told  him  all  about  the  land.  It  seemed  that 
a  big  firm  of  land  sharks,  named  Bigelow  & 
Brown,  were  trying  to  get  hold  of  all  the  land  in 
the  boom  district.  Fred’s  title  had  a  slight  flaw 
in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  only  a  technical  one 
that  could  easily  be  remedied.  This  had  given 
the  sharks  the  cue  to  dispute  it  and  try  to  claim 
the  land  as  belonging  to  the  adjoining  lot  which 
they  had  bought.  Of  course  if  it  was  not  con¬ 
tested  they  would  get  a  title  to  it,  but  Fred  had 
no  idea  of  allowing  them  to  get  it.  He  told  Mason 
to  fight  it,  and  added: 

“No  doubt  Bigelow  &  Brown  think  because  I 
am  a  young  man  that  they  can  frighten  me.  But 
I  wilf  tell  you  that  they  cannot  do  so.  _  I  have 
money  enough  to  fight  them  to  a  standstill.  The 
land  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  I  will  not  give 
it  up.” 

“Good  for  you,  Fearnot.  I  felt  sure  that  when 
you  came  it  would  be  a  different  story.  If  you 
can  get  the  best  of  Bigelow  &  Brown,  you  will  do 
well.  There  is  not  a  firm  or  a  person  in  this  town 
who  has  ever  been  able  to  do  so,  and  they  have 
victimized  everybody.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  grimly.  “We  will  see 
what  kind  of  a  title  we  have  to-morrow,  Mason,, 
and  we  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last  ditch.” 

Mason  went  away  much  pleased.  But  that  eve¬ 
ning  Fred  devoted  his  time  to  little  Harry  Martin, 
the  waif  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  cruel 
guardian. 


CHAPTER  II.— Fred  Shows  His  Grit. 

Fred  learned  from  Harry  that  the  guardian’s 
name  was  Leopold  Morris,  and  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  but  penurious  old  miser  who  lived  in 
Harrisburg,  and  that  he  hated  Harry  because  he 
was  likely  to  become  a  charge  on  his  hands,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  enough  money  was  left  to  take 
care  of  the  little  fellow  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

“Where  is  this  money,  Harry?”  asked  Fred. 
“Has  your  uncle  got  it?” 

“Yes,  sir,  he  has,”  asserted  the  little  fellow. 
“He  got  all  that  my  father  had,  and  he  would 
have  taken  it  all  to  himself  if  he  could.  But  he 
had  to  take  me.” 

“I  see  the  whole  thing,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  the 
etory  of  selfishness,  that  is  as  old  as  the  world.” 


But  Harry  was  perfectly  happy  with  Fred,  and 
he  declared  that  he  wanted  to  stay  with  him  all 
the  time.  Fred  sat  up.  to  write  some  letters,  and 
was  busy  thus  when  there  came  a  rap  on  the  door. 
Fred  arose  and  opened  it,  and  he  saw  a  couple  of 
officers  on  the  threshold.  He  was  astonished,  but 
one  of  the  officers  said: 

“Is  your  name  Fearnot?” 

“It  is.” 

“We  have  a  warrant  here  for  your  arrest.  You 
are  charged  with  kidnapping.” 

Fred  saw  the  whole  thing  at  once. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said.  “That  is  what  I  get  for 
taking  the  part  of  a  little  boy.  Well,  I  will  go 
with  you  and,  if  possible,  I  would  like  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail  to-night.” 

The  officer  nodded,  and  then  he  asked  about  lit¬ 
tle  Harry. 

“You  can  leave  him  here,  or  I  will  take  him 
with  me,”  said  Fred,  “but  whatever  is  done  do  not 
let  him  go  back  into  the  hands  of  his  guardian. 
He  will  treat  him  brutally,  if  he  does  not  kill  him.” 

It  was  necessary  to  take  Harry  along  also,  so 
he  was  awakened.  Then  they  all  went  to  the 
police  station,  and  there  Fred  was  told  by  the 
sergeant  that  it  was  too  late  to  procure  bail.  But 
Fred  insisted,  and  finally  a  message  was  sent  to  a 
commissioner,  and  he  came  to  the  station.  He 
listened  to  the  story  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  the  charge 
of  kidnaping  is  a  very  serious  one.  I  ought  to 
hold  you  without  bail,  but  as  I  believe  that  you 
will  appear,  I  will  admit  you  to-night  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  bail.” 

Fred  promptly  put  up  the  amount,  and  then  he 
went  back  to  the  hotel  with  the  little  boy  Harry. 

In  the  morning  the  report  that  Fred  Fearnot 
was  at  the  hotel  and  that  he  had  been  arrested 
for  kidnaping  spread  all  over  the  town.  There 
was  much  excitement  and  interest,  for  Fred  had 
become  known  to  most  people  in  the  place.  They 
came  to  the  hotel  in  large  numbers,  and.  some  of 
them  wanted  to  offer  Fred  advice.  Of.  course 
Fred  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  offers,  but 
among  those  who  called  was  one  man  whom  Fred 
held  a  long  conversation  with.  This  was  a  man 
who  claimed  that  he  knew  of  a  maiden  aunt  of 
the  boy,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  little 
Harry  and  give  him  a  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
youth  and  until  he  was  grown  to  manhood. 

“If  she  will  do  that  she  can  have  him,”  said 
Fred.  “I  will  apply  for  a  new  guardian  and  to 
have  Morris  supplanted  for  cruelty.” 

“I  will  talk  with  her,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and  let  you 
know  at  once.” 

The  next  day  the  man  came  back  and  asked 
Fred  to  call  on  the  aunt,  whose  name  was  Mor¬ 
ton.  Fred  did  so,  and  he  found  that  she  was  a 
lady  of  fine  parts  and  kind  heart,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  turn  little  Harry  over  to 
her.  But  that  very  day  Morris  came  to  town  with 
/lawyers  and  a  sheriff  and  tried  to  serve  papers 
on  the  little  fellow,  and  compel  him  to  go  with 
them.  But  Fred  was  right  on  the  spot,  and  he 
went  over  to  a  good  lawyer  and  had  an  injunc¬ 
tion  got  out  that  blocked  the  game.  Of  course 
Morris  was  furious.  But  Fred  now  quickly  had 
the  papers  that  were  necessary  taken  out,  and 
Harry  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Miss  Morton,  his 
aunt,  while  she  gave  bonds.  This  put  the  boy  out 
of  the  hands  of  Morris  entirely. 
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The  result  was  that  he  gave  up  the  struggle, 
-  and  when  the  application  was  made  later  for  a 
new  guardian  he  made  no  opposition.  So  little 
Harry  was  at  last  safe  in  his  kind  aunt’s  care. 
But  in  the  meantime  Fred  had  become  involved 
in  the  land  deal  that  bade  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
toughest  fights  of  his  career  in  a  legal  way.  One 
day  as  Fred  was  coming  out  of  the  hotel  he  saw 
some  boys  playing  in  the  street.  They  had  just 
come  out  of  a  candy  shop,  and  had  their  hands 
full  of  candy.  The  little  fellows  were  enjoying 
their  sweets,  when  suddenly  a  big  boy  came  out 
of  an  alley,  and  seeing  them  eating  the  candy, 
called  out: 

“Oh,  say,  kids,  give  a  fellow  some,  will  you?” 

But  the  boys  answered: 

“No,  we  won’t,  Gus  Gray.  You  are  too  greedy. 
Look  out  for  Greedy  Gus,  boys.  He  will  eat  every 
bit  of  your  candy.” 

The  next  moment  the  big  boy  called  Greedy  Gus 
sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  small  boys,  and 
grabbed  one  of  them  and  wrenched  the  candy 
from  him  and  began  to  stuff  it  all  into  his  ca¬ 
pacious  mouth  at  one  gulp.  The  boy  whom.  he 
had  robbed  was  crying  bitterly,  and  that  excited 
Fred’s  indignation.  He  instantly  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  exclaimed: 

“Look  here,  you  big  rascal,  what  do  you  mean 
by  taking  that  small  boy’s  candy  away  from  him  ? 
Is  not  that  a  greedy  thing  to, do?” 

“What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?  I  guess  that 
it  is  as  good  for  me  as  for  him.  He  would  not 
eat  it  all,  anyway.” 

To  Fred  this  was  pretty  poor  philosophy. 

“You  greedy  scamp!  You  ought  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  police.  If  you  have  any  money  in 
your  clothes,  pay  that  fellow  for  his  candy  so  that 
he  can  get  more.” 

But  Greedy  Gus  was  too  busy  with  stuffing 
•the  candy  to  pay  any  heed  to  Fred  or  the  shaking 
that  he  got.  He  darted  across  the  street  and 
overtook  another  small  boy  and  grabbed  his  candy 
and  began  to  eat  that  also.  Fred  ran  after  him, 
but  he  saw  him  coming,  and  he  broke  away  and 
disapppeared  in  an  alley.  Fred  did  not  chase  him, 
but  he  was  very  indignant,  and  he  turned  back  and 
asked  the  boys  who  he  was. 

“Mister,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “his  name  is  Gus 
Gray,  and  we  call  him  Greedy  Gus.  He  is  the 
biggest  pig  in  the  world.  At  home  he  will  eat 
all  that  is  left  on  the  table,  and  if  he  cannot  get 
more  he  will  steal  it.  He  is  a  pig.” 

“Why  do  you  not  complain  to  the  police  about 
him?”  Fred  asked  the  boys.  “He  is  not  allowed 
to  treat  you  that  way.” 

“Mister,”  said  one  of  the  boys,  “if  we  did  that 
he  would  only  lay  for  us  afterwards  and  beat  us.” 

“Well,  we  will  see  about  that.  If  he  tries  any 
of  his  mean  games  on  you  again  let  me  know.”  . 

The  boys  were  at  once  attracted  to  Fred  for  his 
fair  ways,  and  his  sincere-  manner,  and  they  talk¬ 
ed  to  him  as  if  he  was  one  of  their  own  age.  In 
fact  they  told  him  that  they  were  going  to  play  a 
game  of  ball  that  afternoon  on  the  common,  and 
wanted  him  to  come  over  and  see  it. 

“I  will  endeavor  to  be  there,  boys.  Is(  there  any 
likelihood  that  Greedy  Gus  will  be  there?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  He  always  tries  to  stir  up  trou¬ 
ble,  too.” 

So  he  left  the  boys  with  the  promise.. that  he 
would  com©-  to  their  ball  game.  Fred  liked  the 


looks  of  the  Stanford  boys,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  devote  some  time  to  them.  He  was  fond  of 
boys  of  that  age,  anyway,  and  he  liked  their  com¬ 
panionship  as  well  as  that  of  many  older  persons. 
But  Fred  now  went  out  to  the  land  that  was  in 
dispute,  and  he  found  Agent  John  Mason  there. 
The  land  agent  was  directing  some  surveyors  who 
had  been  employed,  at  Fred’s  suggestion.  As 
Fred  apppeared  Mason  seemed  pleased. 

“I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  Fearnot.  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  a  number  of  things.  Now 
here  is  the  line  according  to  the  deeds.  But  the 
abutters  here  claim  that  we  are  over  on  their 
line  about  four  feet.  In  that  case  we  wTill  have 
to  have  new  surveys  made  and  abandon  that  much 
land.” 

“Who  are  the  abutters?” 

“Bigelow  &  Brown  own  the  next  lots.” 

“Well,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  a 
fake  and  a  bluff.  Just  stick  to  our  original  sur¬ 
vey  and  let  them  prove  that  it  is  wrong.  We  have 
a  warranty  deed,  and  that  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

Just  then  Agent  Mason  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

“Hello!  Here  is  old  man  Brown  now.” 

It  was  seen  that  a  man  of  very  autocratic  ap¬ 
pearance  was  coming  up  to  the  spot,  and  his  face 
showed  displeasure.  He  stoppped  in  an  arrogant 
way  and  regarded  Fred. 

“Well,  my  man,”  he  spoke  in  an  imperious  way, 
“who  has  given  you  the  authority  to  survey  on 
this  land?” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  very  quietly,  “since  you  ask 
the  question  I  may  say  that  I  assume  the  au¬ 
thority,  as  I  am  the  owner.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Fred  Fearnot,  sir,  and  I  am  a  resident  of  New 
York.” 

“Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  talking,  young 
man  ?” 

“Yes.  I  have  just  been  informed  by  Mr.  Mason 
that  your  name  is  Brown.  I  have  never  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  you  before.” 

“Upon  my  word!”  gasped  the  arrogant  old  land 
shark.  “Such  assurance  I  have  never  met  with. 
You  have  an  impudent  tongue.” 

“I  can  reciprocate  and.  assert  that  you  have  the 
airs  of  an  old  autocrat,  but  the  lack  of  good  sense 
if  a  chicken.” 

Old  Brown  was  flabbergasted,  if  his  attitude 
could  be  taken  as  a  sign.  He  gasped  and  splut- 
thered,  and  looked  at^Fred  again. 

“Tut,  tut!”  he  snarled.  “You  are  talking  to  a 
man  who  can  break  you,  young  sr.  It  will  be 
well  for  you  to  be  more  respectful.” 

“I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  take  an  insult 
from  you,  sir,  without  a  return,”  said  Fred  coolly. 
“I  have  dealt  with  men  of  your  class  before,  Mr. 
Brown.  Your  exaggerated  opinion  of  yourself  is 
akin  to  conceit,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  though 
I  am  a  young  man,  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  my¬ 
self,  and  shall  do  so.  If  you  wish  to  do  any  busi¬ 
ness  with  me  it  will  be  on  even  terms  or  not  at 
all.” 

The  old  autocrat  had  never  before  met  with  such 
clever  wit  or  cool  assurance,  and  he  was  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it.  He  spluttered,  and  then  after  a  few 
more  irrelevant  remarks,  walked  away.  As  he 
went  Mason  chuckled  and  slappped  Fred  on  th© 
back. 

“Bully  for  you,  Fearnot!  .  I  am  glad  that  you 
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had  the  pluck  to  face  him  out  in  his  claim.  I 
believe  that  you  will  beat  him,  for  he  realizes  that 
his  claim  is  not  worth  the  paper  that  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  upon.” 


CHAPTER  III.— -Fred  and  the  Greedy  Boy. 

Brown  did  not  come  back  to  talk  further  with 
Fred,  who  went  on  with  his  directions  to  his  sur¬ 
veyors  just  as  if  there  was  no  question  about  the 
title  of  the  land.  Fred  was  going  to  cut  the  land 
up  into  lots  and  sell  it  to  the  first  ready  purchas¬ 
ers.  There  were  a  number  on  the  spot  all  ready 
to  buy,  but  there  had  been  circulated  a  report  that 
the  title  was  not  good  unless  obtained  from  Bige¬ 
low  &  Brown.  One  man  who  was  more  than 
anxious  to  obtain  a  lot  asked  Fred  all  about  it. 
Fred  answered : 

“I  will  sell  you  any  lot  that  you  may  pick  out 
as  soon  as  the  survey,  is  completed.  I  will  give 
a  bond  to  make  it  good,  for  the  land  belongs  to 
me,  and  Bigelow  &  Brown  will  never  trouble  you.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  the  man,  eagerly,  ‘T  will 
buy  at  once.” 

The  man  picked  out  his  lot,  and  several  others 
did  the  same.  Fred  had  them  pay  down  deposits 
to  Mason,  and  he  authorized  the  land  agent  to 
give  them  receipts,  and  the  deeds  would  be  made 
out  in  due  course  of  time.  When  Fred  got  back 
to  the  Stanford  Hotel  he  met -some  prospective 
buyers  of  lots,  and  was  busy  with  them,  when  a 
bell  boy  came  up  with  a  card.  Fred  looked  at  it 
and  read: 

“Herman  Gray.  Accountant.” 

Fred  was  puzzled,  for  he  did  not  know  the  man, 
and  wondered  what  he  could  want  with  him.  But 
he  told  the  boy  that  he  would  see  him.  The  next 
moment  a  stout  and  hard-faced  man  came  up  and 
bowed  curtly  to  Fred. 

“I  guess  that  you  are  the  chap  I  want  to  see,” 
he  said.  “I  have  given  you  my  name.  I  was  told 
by  my  boy,  Gus,  that  you  insulted  him  in  the 
street  to-day.” 

Fred  stared  at  the  man. 

“Your  boy?”  he  asked.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“My  boy  Gus  told  me  that  you  gave  him  a  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  street  to-day,  and  I  am  here  to  ask  you 
to  settle  with  me  or  I  will  have  you  put  under 
arrest  for  maltreating  a  minor.” 

“Oh,  I  recall  it  now,”  said  Fred,  quickly.  “Your 
son  is  the  chap  called  Greedy  Gus!” 

“That  is  a  lie!  He  is  no  more  greedy  than  any 
other  boy.  He  is  picked  upon  by  every  boy  in 
this  town  because  he  is  not  well  and  strong.” 

Fred  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  Mason 
stood  near,  and  others  were  attracted. 

“Did  your  boy  tell  you  that  I  struck  him?” 

“I  have  his  word  for  it,  and  he  never  was  known 
to  lie.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  coolly,  “in  this  case  he  did 
lie  most  atrociously.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that.” 

Instantly  the  man  Gray  launched  out  with  his 
right  and  dealt  Fred  a  blow  in  the  chest  that  sent 
him  back  on  the  floor  of  the  hotel  office.  But 
Fred  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  flash.  Fred  did  not 
show  fear  or  temper.  The  bystanders  were 
aghast,  and  there  was  excitement,  but  none 
seemed  disposed  to  take  Fred’s  part  against  the 
powerful  bully. 


“One  moment,”  cried  Fred,  in  a  quiet  way,  “this 
is  the  hotel  office,  and  a  row  here  is  not  pleasant. 
I  call  all  here  to  witness  that  you  struck  the  first 
blow.” 

“  Well,  I  will  admit  that,  you  young  whipper- 
snapper.  I  was  well  justified  in  it,  for  you  called 
me  a  liar.” 

“I  told  you  the  truth,  sir,  that  if  your  son, 
called  Greedy  Gus,  told  you  that  I  struck  him  in 
the  street  to-day,  or  that  I  maltreated  him  in  any 
way,  he  told  a  lie.  Now  I  repeat  it,  and  if  you  do 
not  apologize  to  me  for  the  blow  that  you  just 
gave  me  I  will  make  you.” 

Gray  gave  a  howl  of  rage. 

“Cail  my  boy  a  liar  and  you  might  as  well  call 
me  such.  I  will  knock  your  fool  head  off!” 

With  that  Gray  made  another  swing  at  Fred, 
but  this  time  he  found  the  young  antagonist  on 
his  guard.  Fred  parried  the  blow  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,  and  calling  on  the  crowd  to  bear  witness 
that  he  was  assaulted  by  the  irate  father,  he  now 
proceeded  to  sail  into  him  with  all  his  science  and 
power.  Fred  smashed  the  big  bully  in  the  face 
twice,  raising  a  lump  on  his  jaw  that  was  as  big 
as  a  hen’s  egg.  He  then  took  a  couple  of  blows 
in  his  chest  to  get  a  chance  to  put  one  in  on  the 
other’s  nose.  The  proboscis  was  flattened  and 
the  blood  spurted  out  in  a  stream.  Gray  forgot 
to  put  up  his  guard  and  clapped  both  hands  over 
his  nose  and  sank  down  upon  his  knees.  Fred 
stepped  back  coolly  and  wiped  his  hands  with  his 
handkerchief,  while  the  hotel  attaches  ran  up, 
and  the  proprietor  with  them,  and  demanded  what 
the  row  was. 

“I  will  refer  my  part  in  it  to  the  crowd  here,” 
said  Fred.  “I  am  sure  that  the  verdict  will  be 
that  I  was  not  to  blame.  I  simply  defended  my¬ 
self,  and  all  will  admit  that  I  did  not  strike  the 
first  blow.” 

A  dozen  men  stepped  forward  and  backed  up 
this  statement  of  Fred’s.  The  officers  had  been 
summoned  from  the  street,  but  Fred  refused  to 
make  any  complaint,  saying: 

“I  am  satisfied  with  the  punishment  that  he  has 
received.  If  he  wants  to  attack  me  again  he  is 
welcome  to  do  so:” 

That  ended  the  affair  for  the  time  at  least.  But 
Mason  remarked  afterwards: 

“That  man  Gray  is  in  the  employ  of  Bigelow 
&  Brown,  and  he  is  one  who  swore  that  the  title 
you  hold  on  the  land  is  not  good.  He  is  not  a  man 
of  honor  in  any  sense  of  the  wmrd.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  his  foolish  son  did  tell  him  that 
you  assaulted  him.” 

“Well,  it  is  not  true.  I  reprimanded  him  for 
stealing  candy  from  small  boys,  but  that  was  all.” 

Later  in  the  evening  Fred  received  a  call  from 
the  lawyer  who  represented  the  firm  of  Bigelow  & 
Brown,  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  settlement  with 
Fred,  and  pay  him  a  small  sum  for  what  was 
claimed  to  be  his  interest  in  the  land.  Fred 
laughed  scornfully. 

“Go  back  to  your  employers  and  tell  them  that 
I  do  not  recognize  any  interest  that  they  claim  to 
have  in 'my  land  at  all.  I  am  not  fool  enough  to 
accept  any  such  terms.  They  have  not  the  least 
title  in  the  land.” 

The  lawyer  pleaded  in  vain.  He  finally  went 
away  in  high  temper,  and  threatened  to  have  suit 
brought  against  Fred.  But  to  this  Fred  answered : 

“That  is  just  what  I  want.  If  they  do  not  sue 
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me  and  they  dare  to  trespass  on  my  land,  I  will 
sue  them.” 

The  next  day  Fred  went  over  to  the  ball  field 
to  watch  the  boys  play  their  game.  They  were 
all  on  hand  for  practise,  and  when  Fred  appeared 
they  welcomed  him  with  shouts.  But  while  they 
were  at  play  one  of  the  boys  called  out: 

“Oh,  gee!  Here  comes  Greedy  Gus!” 

Fred  saw  the  glutton  coming  onto  the  grounds. 
He  was  eating  a  big  piece  of  pie,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  pay  any  heed  to  Fred,  and  acted  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  him  before.  He  stuffed  down  the 
pie  and  then  he  ran  up  and  grabbed  a  bat  out  of 
the  hands'”  of  the  boy  who  was  at  bat  and  called 
out: 

“Pitch  up  a  ball!  It  is  my  bat.” 

But  the  boy  with  the  ball  would  not  pitch  it  up, 
and  demanded  that  he  stand  back  and  let  the  reg¬ 
ular  boy  come  to  bat.  This  angered  the  greedy 
boy,  and  he  made  a  rush  at  the  little  pitcher  and 
made  a  blow  at  him.  As  he  was  twice  as  big  he 
would  no  doubt  have  done  the  boy  harm,  but  Fred 
tripped  him  and  sent  the  bully  down  upon  his 
face.  But  now  Greedy  Gus  arose,  furious,  and 
made  a  dash  at  Fred  and  tried  to  hit  him  with  the 
bat.  Of  course  Fred  had  to  defend  himself,  so  he 
caught  hold  of  the  bat  and  wrenched  it  from  the 
selfish  boy.  At  that  Greedy  Gus  began  to  howl 
and  pretend  to  be  badly  hurt.  He  ran  from  the 
ball  field,  and  as  he  went  out  of  sight  the  boys 
all  declared  that  Fred  had  done  just  right,  and 
that  they  were  glad  that  he  was  gone.  Fred  re¬ 
mained  with  the  boys  for  some  time  and  showed 
them  some  fine  points  of  the  game  of  baseball, 
and  then  he  left  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  to 
his  land.  But  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he  heard 
footsteps  behind  him,  and  turning  he  saw  Greedy 
Gus  stealing  up  on  him  with  a  big  club  in  his 
hand.  It  was  evidently  his  purpose  to  hit  Fred 
with  the  club  unawares.  But  Fred  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  greedy  boy. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Gus?”  he  asked 
in  a  not  unkindly  tone. 

The  boy  hung  his  head. 

“Nothing!”  he  answered. 

“You  intended  to  hit  me  with  that  club.  If  I 
had  not  turned  around  you  would  have  done  so.” 

“Well,”  blurted  out  the  greedy  boy,  “you  threw 
me  down,  and  I  hate  you.  Pa  will  thrash  you  for 
it.” 

“I  guess  not.  If  your  father  attacks  me  again 
he  will  get  worse  than  he  got  before.” 

“He  can  lick  you  in  a  fair  fight.  He  says  that 
he  did  not  have  a  fair  chance.” 

“Does  your  father  teach  you  to  fight?” 

“He  is  a  good  fighter,  and  he  shows  me  how  to 
box.  I  can  lick  any  boy  in  our  school.” 

“Your  father  does  wrong  to  do  that,  Gus.  There 
is  no  fun  in  fighting,  for  even  if  you  whip  some 
few  boys  smaller  than  yourself,  some  time  you 
will  find  a  boy  who  will  whip  you.  Then  you’ll 
realize  that  it  is  a  pretty  poor  game.  The  only 
time  when  it  is  all  right  to  fight  is  when  you  have 
to  do  so  to  save  your  life  or.  to  protect  a  weaker 
person.” 

“Mister,  you  are  a-  pretty  good  preacher.  I 
guess  that  you  can  fight  a  little  when  you  think 
you  can  lick  anybody.  But  I  am  only  a  boy.” 

Fred  tried  to  assure  the  boy  that  he  meant 
every  word  he  said.  He  tried  in  vain  to  gain  the 


boy’s  confidence,  but  he  would  not  yield.  At  dast 
he  gave  a  yell  of  defiance  and  ran  away.  Fred 
gazed  after  him  with  interest.  When  Fred  reach¬ 
ed  his  land  he  found  Mason  there  at  work  with 
the  surveyors.  But  the  land  agent  said: 

“I  hear  that  Bigelow  &  Brown  are  going  to  get 
out  an  injunction  and  try  to  stop  work  here.  If 
that  is  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fight  it  out  in 
court.  That  will  mean  that  work  here  will  have 
to  stop.” 

“Let  him  try  it,”  said  Fred,  with  a  set  look 
about  his  jaw/  I  guess  that  I  can  get  a  counter 
injunction  that  will  enable  us  to  go  on  with  the 
work  on  giving  bonds.” 

When  Fred  got  back  to  the  hotel  that  after¬ 
noon  he  met  with  a  surprise  that  was  wholly  un¬ 
expected.  The  clerk  beckoned  to  him,  and  when 
Fred  went  up  to  the  counter  he  said  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  way: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  do  you  know  a  lady  with  a  veil 
has  been  here,  and  with  her  was  a  man  who  wore 
a  full  beard.  He  declared  that  he  wanted  you  for 
a  wrong  that  you  had  done  him.  The  woman  act¬ 
ed  as  if  she  also  wanted  to  do  you  harm.  They 
said  that  they  would  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

Fred  was  puzzled  beyond  measure,  but  he  gave 
up  trying  to  guess  who  his  mysterious  visitors 
were,  though  the  clerk  ventured  an  opinion  that 
be  ought  to  be  on  his  guard. 

“If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  would  secure  the 
protection  of  the  police.  They  are  evidently 
cranks,  and  will  do  you  harm.” 

“I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  measures,  my 
friend,”  said  Fred.  “Thank  you  just  the  same.” 

But  the  clerk  gave  a  little  start  and  whispered: 

“Be  on  your  guard.  There  they  are  now,  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  parlor.” 

Fred  saw  a.  deeply  veiled  woman  and  a  man 
with  a  full  beard  coming  out  of  the  parlor.  He 
stared  at  them,  for  there  was  something  familiar 
about  them.  But  they  now  spotted  him  and  came 
straight  toward  him. 

“Look  out  for  yourself,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  cried  the 
clerk.  “You  can  come  in  behind  the  desk  for 
safety,  if  you  choose.” 

But  Fred  stood  his  ground. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Some  Lively  Times. 

The  woman  rushed  up  to  Fred  and  grabbed  him 
by  the  arm. 

“You  villain!”  she  cried  in  a  quavering  voice,  “I 
want  you  to  pay  me  the  thousand  dollars  that. you 
owe  me.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  if  you  do  not.  I 
want  the  money  now!” 

But  Fred  was  cool  as  he  could  be,  and  said: 

“Calm  yourself,  my  good  woman.  You  have 
made  a  mistake  in  the  person,  it  is  evident.  I  do 
not  owe  you  any  money.” 

“Yes,  you  do!  You  owe  me  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  you  will  pay  me  or  I  will  have  you  put  in 
prison.” 

“What  do  I  owe  you  all  that  money  for?”  asked 
Fred. 

“For  work,”  said  the  woman.  “You  know  me 
well.” 

“Madam,  if  you  will  lift  your  veil,  I  will  know 
you  better.” 
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“I  will  do  that  if  you  will  pay  me  my  money.” 

“But  I  do  not  owe  it  to.  you.” 

“If  I  lift  my  veil  and  you  find  that  you  do  owe 
me  that  sum  of  money,  will  you  pay  me?” 

“I  surely  will,”  declared  Fred. 

With  that  the  women  pulled  off  her  veil  and  the 
man  snatched  his  beard  from  his  face.  Fred  gasp¬ 
ed,  and  nearly  tumbled  over. 

“Thunder!”  he  roared.  “It  is  Terry  and  Eve¬ 
lyn.” 

Then  there  was  a  hearty  laugh  all  around. 
Evelyn  and  Terry  had  arrrived  on  a  train  but  a 
few  hours  previous,  arid  were  registered  at  the 
hotel.  If  Fred  had  chanced  to  look  on  the  regis¬ 
ter  he  would  have  seen  at  once  that  they  were  at 
the  hotel.  Fred  sat  down  in  the  parlor  with 
Terry  and  Evelyn,  and  the  trio  talked  for  a  long 
time.  Fred  told  them  all  about  his  affair  with 
Bigelow  &  Brown,  and  the  trouble  over  the  land. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Terry,  “you  will  beat  them 
out,  Fred.  Your  title  is  perfectly  good.  They 
are  sharks.” 

As  it  was  noon  they  went  in  to  dinner.  After 
they  came  out  Evelyn  declared  that  she  would 
like  to  take  a  walk  around  the  town.  Fred  agreed, 
and  they  all  three  set  out  and  were  soon  strolling 
down  the  streeet.  But  soon  they  witnessed  a 
scene  that  gave  them  a  start.  A  grocer’s  boy  was- 
coming  down  upon  the  other  side  of  the  street 
with  a  basket  of  apples.  Evelyn  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  what  fine  apples.  I  will  buy  one  of  the 
boy.” 

Evelyn  was  about  to  stop  the  boy,  but  some¬ 
thing  happened.  Greedy  Gus  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  he  grabbed  an  appple  out  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  began  to  devour  it.  Then  he  reached  over 
with  his  other  hand  and  seized  several  more.  The 
grocer’s  boy  shouted: 

“You  stop!” 

Fred  ran  forward,  and  Evelyn  cried: 

“What  a  shame!” 

Greedy  Gus  was  going  through  the  boy’s  basket 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do.  He  would  have 
cleaned  the  basket  out  if  it  had  not  been  for  Fred, 
who  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder  and  whirled 
him  around. 

“Stop,  you  young  scamp!”  he  cried.  “That  is 
stealing.” 

The  greedy  boy  turned  on  Fred  and  made  a 
blow  at  him  with  one  of  the  apples.  The  fruit 
struck  Fred  full  in  the  face.  But  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  Terry  had  caught  the  little  thief  by  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  swung  him  around.  He  gave 
him  a  spin  that  made  him  dizzy,  and  set  him 
down  hard  on  the  sidewalk.  Just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  out  of  a  side  street  came  four  men.  They 
were  all  strong  men  of  the  working  type,  and  the 
foremost  was  no  other  than  Herman  Gray,  the 
father  of  the  greedy  boy.  They  rushed  upon 
Fred  and  Terry  like  tigers,  crying: 

“Strike  a  boy,  will  you?  Guess  that  you  will 
get  all  you  "want  this  time.  Sail  into  them,  boys!” 

The  odds  were  four  to  one,  but  that  did  not  faze 
Terry,  who  would  not  have  turned  back  for  twice 
as  many.  As  the  ruffians  came  up  he  met  the 
first  one  with  a  clever  smash  in  the  face  that 
spoiled  the  map  of  whatever  township  he  belonged 
to.  The  next  one  got  his  also,  and  the  one  who 
attacked  Fred  found  that  he  was  up  against  a 
streak  of  lightning.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 


tell  it  the  clumsy  workmen  had  got  all  that  they 
wanted.  Terry  had  knocked  two  of  them  down 
time  after  time.  He  had  simply  waited  for  them 
to  rise  and  come  at  him,  and  he  had  slipped 
through*  their  guard  and  put  over  one  or  two 
smashes  that  connected  with  their  jaws  or  their 
jugular  veins  in  the  neck,  and  that  had  put  each 
down  one  after  the  other.  Their  strength  was 
nothing  against  Terry’s  science.  The  fellow  who 
tried  to  punch  Fred’s  head  found  that  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  a  job  that  he  could  not  carry  out.  But 
Gray  was  foxy  enough  to  keep  his  distance.  The 
result  was  that  the  three  men  were  bruised  and 
bleeding,  and  two  of  them  had  blackened  eyes. 
They  drew  back  in  astonishment,  and  glared  at 
the  two  youths  in  sheer  amazement. 

“Begorra,  they  are  prize  foighters,”  said  'one  of 
the  men.  “Phwat  in  the  deuce  did  yez  put  us  up 
agin  thim  for,  Gray  ?  Why  don’t  yez  step  up  yer- 
silf  and  make  a  crack  at  thim?” 

But  Gray,  seeing  that  he  was  beaten,  now  start¬ 
ed  to  slink  away.  He  motioned  to  his  son  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  but  the  greedy  boy  cried  out: 

“Dad,  that  man  hit  me,  and  I  want  you  to  punch 
his  head  for  him.” 

“I’ll  do  that  for  him  some  other  time,  Gus,”  said 
the  loyal  parent.  “I  have  it  in  for  him.  There 
are  too  many  against  us  just  now,  but  I  will  get 
even  later.” 

With  that  Gray  and  his  greedy  son  made  off. 
But  Fred  was  not  going  to  see  the  matter  end 
that  way,  and  he  called  out: 

“Hold  on,  Gray!  Come  back  here  and  settle  for 
those  apples  that  your  son  stole  from  this  boy.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  apples,”  he 
snarled.  “I  did  not  steal  them.” 

“Your  son  did,  and  he  is  not  of  age,  and  you  are 
responsible  for  his  deeds.  Now,  my  boy,  what  are 
the  apples  that  he  took  worth?” 

The  grocer’s  boy  brightened  up  as  he  saw  that 
he  might  get  the  money  for  his  apples,  so  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  apples  were  worth  twenty-five 
cents.  Fred  ordered  Gray  to  pay  for  them.  The 
man  was  obdurate,  and  Terry  started  to  go  for  an 
officer. 

“The  best  thing  to  do  with  him  is  to  put  him 
and  his  hopeful  son  under  arrest,”  said  Fred.  “I 
do  not  think  that  the  local  court  will  permit  his 
son  to  steal.” 

Gray  saw  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  if 
his  boy  was  arrested  he  would  have  trouble,  and 
that  it  might  cost  him  a  lot  of  money.  So  he  with 
reluctance  pulled  out  money  and  paid  the  boy  a 
quarter.  Gray  glared  at  Fred,  and  muttering  that 
he  would  get  even  with  him,  he  made  off,  the 
greedy  boy  following  him.  The  grocer’s  boy  was 
thankful  to  Fred,  and  thanked  him  and  went  away 
to  deliver  his  apples,  or  what  was  left  of  them. 
Fred  and  Terry  now  joined  Evelyn,  who  had  been 
an  interested  witness  of  the  whole  affair,  and  she 
said: 

“It  did  me  good  to  see  you  give  it  to  those  men.” 

But  they  now  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  when 
they  arrived  there  they  found  that  it  was  time 
for  supper,  so  they  went  in  and  partook  of  the 
meal.  After  that  Fred  wrote  some  letters,  and 
then  they  went  down  into  the  hotel  parlor.  There 
happened  to  be  a  man  there  who  remembered 
Fred  when  he  was  connected  with  theatrical  en¬ 
terprises  some  years  before.  His  name  was 
Morgan,  and  he  came  forward  and  said: 
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“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  remembered  when  you  and  Mr. 
Olcott  sang  in  public,  and  that  famous  operatic 
star,  Madame  Cortini,  was  in  the  same  company. 
You  could  entertain  the  company  present  yourself 
if  you  are  willing*/’ 

“1  recall  you  now,  Morgan,”  safd  Fred,  agree¬ 
ably.  “Those  were  good  days,  and  we  had  a  lot 
of  fun  in  the  business.” 

After  a  while  some  one  suggested  they  have  a 
little  music,  and  several  volunteered  their  ser¬ 
vices,  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  among  them. 


CHAPTER  V. — A  Valuable  Discovery. 

Suddenly  Fred  saw  Greedy  Gus  looking  through 
one  of  the  parlor  windows. 

‘I  wonder  what  he  wants  here?”  muttered 
Fred.  “I  will  speak  to  him  and  find  out.” 

So  at  a  good  opportunity  Fred  walked  over  and 
spoke  to  the  boy. 

“Did  you  enjoy  the  music,  Gus?”  he  asked. 

The  greedy  boy  stared  at  Fred  as  if  he  was 
spellbound  for  a  moment,  and  his  face  turned  fiery 
red. 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  finally  stammered.  “I  never 
heard  anything  like  it  in  my  life.  I  wish  I  could 
sing  like  you  can.” 

“Perhaps  you  might  if  you  studied  hard.  Did 
you  ever  try  it?” 

“I  guess  I  could  not  do  it  for  I  am  so  greedy.” 

“Well,  Gus,  that  is  a  vice  that  you  can  conquer 
if  you  try.  I  am  sure  that  yott  can.  Why  don’t 
you?” 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “I  suppose  that  a  boy  like  me 
could  not  be  any  better.  I  am  greedv,  and  I  can¬ 
not  help  it.  I  want  everything  to  myself,  and  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  anyone  else  have  anything.” 

“That  is  a  bad  habit  that  you  have  cultivated, 
Gus,”  said  Fred.  “I  am  sure  that  you  would  be 
much  happier  if  you  gave  it  up.” 

The  boy  looked  at  Fred  curiously. 

“I  never  saw  a  man  like  you.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  I  never  had  anyone  talk  to  me  as  you 
do.  Everybody  else  gives  me  hard  knocks.  Father 
tells  me  to  get  what  I  can  out  of  people  or  they 
will  take  it  out  of  me.  But  you  seem  to  do  just 
the  other  thing,  and  everybody  likes  you.” 

Fred  became  interested  in  the  boy,  ruffian 
though  he  was,  and  he  talked  with  him  and  learn¬ 
ed  that  his  one  ambition  was  to  become  a  singer. 
Acting  on  inspiration,  Fred  asked  him  to  step  to 
the  piano  with  him.  Gus  hesitated,  for  he  was 
diffident.  But  Fred  said: 

“Never  mind,  my  boy.  There  is  no  one  here. 
We  are  alone.” 

With  that  the  greedy  boy  stepped  up  to  the 
piano,  and  Fed  struck  a  few  chords.  He  tried  the 
boy’s  voice  and  was  astonished.  He  had  a  very 
powerful  and  musical  tenor. 

“Gus,  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  neglect  this  tal¬ 
ent  that  you  have.  I  advise  you  to  take  up  music. 
You  have  the  gift  all  right.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  shone  like  diamonds. 

“Oh,  do  you  mean  that,  boss?  Dad  laughs  at 
me,  but  mother  is  kinder.  I  wish  that  I  could 
sing  like  you.  I  think  I  would  try  hard.” 

“I  will  help  you,  Gus,  if  you  will  be  guided  by 
me.  I  want  you  to  cultivate  the  right  spirit  of 


generosity  and  give  up  your  greedy  ways.  I  will 
teach  you  some  things  about  singing  and  help  you 
to  get  a  teacher.” 

The  greedy  boy  was  delighted.  The  change 
that  came  over  him  was  wonderful.  He  looked 
at  Fred  as  he  would  at  a  god,  and  declared  shyly 
that  he  would  follow  his  advice.  He  promised  to 
come  around  the  next  day.  That  night  Fred  and 
Terry  sat  up  late  talking  over  their  plans.  They 
were  convinced  that  their  land  would  be  valuable, 
and>  that  they  could  make  a  few  thousands  out  of 
it.  But  Terry  said: 

“It  is  my  opinion,  Fred,  that  we  will  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  those  sharks  Bigelow  &  Brown.  They 
are  determined  to  drive  us  off,  for  I  hear  that 
they  mean  to  try  taking  forcible  possession  of  it.” 

“Great  Scott!  Who  told  you  that,  Terry?” 

Oh,  I  got  it  from  Mason  a  little  while  ago.  He 
says  that  Bigelow  has  hired  men  to  go  out  there 
and  lay  out  the  ground  according  to  their  ideas, 
and  that  if  anything  is  said  there  will  be  trouble.” 

“We  will  see  about  that  to-morrowv’ 

Fred,  slept  little  that  night,  for  his  brain  was 
busy  with  the  plans  of  the  day,  and  he  arose  early 
and  walked  out  to  the  land.  When  he  got  out 
there  he  found  that,  early  as  it  was,  there^were 
men  there  on  the  Bigelow  &  Brown  land,  andv  that 
they  were  engaged  in  shifting  the  boundary  stones. 
Fred  walked  up  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  and 
said: 

“Excuse  me,  my  friend,  but  who  gave  you  the 
right  to  shift  these  boundary  stones  ?  I  suppose 
you  know  that  it  is  a  prison  offense  to  change 
the  boundary  stones  of  a  piece  of  land.” 

“We  are  acting  under  orders,  sir,  and  you  will 
have  to  settle  that  with  the  owners  of  the  land.” 

“But  you  have  set  the  bounds  over  on  my  land, 
and  I  warn  you  to  set  them  back.”  « 

The  men,  a  dozen  in  number,  looked  at  Fred 
scornfully  and  kept  on  at  work.  But  Fred  step¬ 
ped  forward  and  pulled  up  the  boundary  stones 
and  threw  them  aside.  *  The  chief  surveyor  turned 
and  said: 

“If  you  trouble  those  stakes  again  I  will  have 
you  put  off  this  land.  We  cannot  have  anyone 
interfere  with  us.” 

“If  you  put  down  another  stake  on  my  land  I 
will  pull  it  up  and  throw  it  off,  and  you,  too.” 

The  foreman,  who  was  a  burly  fellow,  came  up 
to  Fred  threateningly. 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
trouble  with  you,  but  it  certainly  will  come  if  you 
do  that  thing  again.” 

Then  he  ordered  his  men  to  set  the  stakes  again, 
and  they  did  So.  At  once  Fred  stepped  up  and 
pulled  them  up  and  hurled  them  as  far  as  he  could 
off  his  land.  Instantly  the  foreman  of  the  gang 
rushed  at  him. 

“Come  on,  boys,  we  will  put  him  off  the  land 
or  we  will  have  to  stop  work.  He  has  no  right  to 
stop  us.” 

Fred  was  inclined  to  stand  his  ground,  for  he 
felt  that  he  was  defending  his  property..  But  he 
saw,  of  course,  that  the  odds  were  against  him 
largely,  and  he  was  not  foolish.  How  it  would 
have  come  out  Fred  would  never  have  been  able 
to  guess  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  intervention  at 
that  moment.  He  heard  a  shout,  and  saw  Terry 
and  Mason  with  half  a  dozen  men  rushing  to  the 
spot.  The  sight  of  these  reinforcements,  caused 
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the  foreman  of  the  Bigelow  &  Brown  gang  to 
suspend  attack.  They  picked  up  their  spades  and 
picks  and  stood  on  their  guard  Fred  Was  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  Terry  and  the  men  corning,  for  he  knew 
that  he  would  have  been  worsted  alone. 

“All  right,  Fred,”  shouted  Terry.  “Give  it  to 
them!  We  are  here  to  stop  that  business.  If 
there  must  be  fight,  let  it  come.” 

But  when  Bigelow  &  Brown’s  foreman  saw  the 
appearance  of  these  men,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
fighters,  he  was  scared,  and  he  called  his  men 
back.  He  backed  off  Fred’s  land,  and  when  Terry 
and  his  men  came  down  the  land  was  clear. 

“I  knew  we  would  have  trouble  here  to-day,  and 
Mason  and  I  took  the  responsibility  to  get  up  the 
force  of  men,”  said  Terry.  “We  knew  that  you 
would  try  to  settle  it  in  your  easy  way.  Now  we 
are  going  in  to  punch  the  heads  off  these  intru¬ 
ders  and  teach  them  to  keep  away  from  here  after 
this.” 

In  spite  of  all  that  Fred  could  say  this  was  what 
the  hot-headed  Olcott  proceeded  to  do.  He  sent 
the  gang  of  fighters  after  the  Bigelow  &  Brown 
men,  and  there  was  a  running  fight  that  resulted 
in  some  broken  heads  and  the  complete  rout  of  the 
Bigelow  gang.  Then  the  tools  and  stakes  of  the 
gang  wfere  taken  off  the  land,  and  the  place  was 
staked  out  again  according  to  the  claims  of  Fear- 
not  and  Olcott.  ,As  they  were  wording  thus  sud¬ 
denly  one  of  the  men  exclaimed: 

“Boss,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
land?” 

“We  are  cutting  it  up  into  house  lots,  and  are 
going  to  sell  to  the  best  bidders,”  answered  Fred. 

“Are  the  people  on  the  next  lots  trying  to  do 
the  same?” 

“I  do  not  know.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  sell¬ 
ing  any  land.” 

“You  kin  bet  they  ain’t.  There  is  a  reason  for 
it,  boss,  and  I  kin  tell  yer  why  they  are  trying  to 
bluff  yer  out  of  yer  land.” 

“Well,  what  is, your  reason?”  asked  Fred. 

The  miner  got  down  and  examined  the  ground. 
He  applied  his  ear  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  then  he  sampled  the  dirt  carefully  in  his 
hand.  He  then  declared: 

“It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Oil!” 

Of  course  Fred  and  Terry  knew  what  that 
meant. 

Oil  land  was  apt  to  be  worth  millions.  Fred 
and  Terry  were  astounded,  and  Mason  said: 

“Then  Bigelow  &  Brown’s  men  have  bored  here 
somewhere.” 

“Of  course  they  have,”  said  the  miner,  whose 
name  was  Barclay.  “I  will  bet  that  you  will 
find  the  boring  covered  up  over  on  their  land. 
But  the  real  vein  is  here  on  this  lot,  if  I  am  any 
guesser.” 

“That  settles  it!”  cried  Fred.  “We  will  bore 
here  at  once,  and  if  we  get  a  flow  we  will  put  up 
towers  and  employ  men  to  harvest  the  oil.” 

Barclay  declared  that  he  would  be  glad  to  help 
in  this,  and  Fred,  by  Mason’s  advice,  decided  to 
give  the  matter  into  his  hands.  Some  while  later 
Fred  took  leave  of  the  place,  leaving  Terry  and 
Mason  in  charge,  and  went  back  to  town.  Fred 
went  to  the  hotel  and  found  Evelyn  sitting  out  on 
the  piazza  with  several  of  the  ladies  who  lived  at 
the  hotel.  As  soon  as  Evelyn  saw  Fred  she  came 
up  to  him  and  said: 

“Oh,  Fred  dear,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 


A  strange  looking  man  left  a  message  here  for 
you.” 

With  that  Evelyn  brought  a  letter  from  her 
room  and  gave  it  to  Fred.  As  Fred  glanced  at  it 
he  saw  that  it  was  written  in  a  crude  hand.  He 
broke  the  seal  and  read  what  was  a  surprising 
message: 

“Mister  Fearnot. — This  is  to  warn  you  that  if 
you  go  against  the  Bigelow  &  Brown  party  you 
will  be  done  up  and  your  sweetheart  will  be  stolen 
away.  This  is  fair  warning  from  one  who  knows.” 

There  was  no  signature  to  this  wonderful  epis¬ 
tle.  Fred  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hand  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not  tell  Evelyn 
what  it  was,  for  he  knew  better.  She  would  have 
been  badly  scared. 


CHAPTER  VI.— The  Fire  at  the  Oil  Well. 

The  next  day  Fred  had  a  gang  of  men  at  the 
landr  and  they  went  to  work  to  sink  a  well.  The 
boring  showed  that  there  was  a  good  gush  of  oil, 
and  the  furore  that  took  place  in  Stanford  was 
intense.  While  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  oil  works  Fred  and  Terry  had  some  exciting 
experiences.  It  happened  that  Evelyn  found  it 
necessary  to  go  home.  Mrs.  Olcott  was  anxious 
to  have  her  home  once  more,  and  she  decided  to 
return  to  Fredonia.  So  the  beautiful  girl  bade 
farewell  to  the  boys  and  took  a  train  for  New 
York.  In  due  time  she  reached  Fredonia,  and 
wrote  the  boys  that  she  had  arrived  home  all  safe. 
Fred  was  at  the  oil  well  one  day,  and  had  just 
seen  the  completion  of  the  larger  part  of  the  great 
tower,  when  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him  and, 
looking  around,  he  saw  Greedy  Gus. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  want  to  see  you.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  what  I  can  do  to  develop  by  voice.  I 
want  to  be  a  singer.  Do  you  think  that  I  can?” 

“I  certainly  do,  Gus,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  wish 
when  I  go  back  to  New  York,  and  your  parents 
are  willing,  I  will  take  you  along,  and  you  shall 
be  placed  where  you  will  learn  to  sing.  Then  after 
that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  find  a  place  for 
you.” 

Gus  thanked  Fred  gratefully,  and  after  that  he 
looked  around  the  oil  wells  and  took  in  all  the 
details  of  the  place.  He  was  very  silent,  and  at 
last  took  his  leave.  Fred  was  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  actions  of  the  boy,  for  they  were  strange, 
and  he  told  Terry  about  them.  Terry  shook  his 
head  and  said: 

“Fred,  I  hope  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  soft 
with  that  young  cub!  He  is  fooling  you.  His 
father  is  hand  and  glove  with  Bigelow  &  Brown, 
and  they  are  plotting  to  do  us  up  all  right.  You 
can  bet  that  boy  came  over  here  to  get  some 
points.” 

Fred  was  very  interested,  though  he  could  not 
believe  that  Terry  was  right.  However,  he  was 
determined  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  so  he  met 
Gus  the  next  day  in  the  street  and  said: 

“Gus,  did  anybody  send  you  out  to  the  oil  wells 
yesterday?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth.  I 
will  think  more  of  you  if  you  do.” 

Greedy  Gus  turned  white  as  chalk. 
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“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  was  sent  out  there  by  my  father,  and  he  was 
ordered  by  Bigelow  &  Brown  to  go  there.  I  was 
told  to  take  a  look  around  the  place  and  see  what 
I  could.” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“That  I  do  not  know.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  greedy  boy  was  telling  the 
truth.  He  was  silent  for  some  moments.  Then 
he  said: 

“I  respect  you  for  what  you  have  said,  Gus.  I 
be-ieve  that  you  can  be  made  to  know  a  better 
life.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  go,  Gus.  You  are 
going  to  stay  with  me,  if  you  wish,  and  I  will  do 
all  for  you  that  I  can.  You  shall  have  your  voice 
developed,  and  you  will  win.” 

The  greedy  boy  burst  away,  and  in  a  storm  of 
tears  ran  off,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  Fred 
could  stop  him.  Fred  was  much  affected,  and  he 
muttered : 

“The  parents  of  that  poor  boy  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  They  are  sending  him  to  ruin.” 

Fred  was  interested  in  the  information  that 
Gus  had  given  him  that  Bigelow  &  Brown  had 
hired  him  to  spy  on  the  work  at  the  oil  well.  The 
next  day  Fred  was  at  the  oil  wells  when  the  first 
barrels  of  the  liquid  were  put  up.  It  was  true,  as 
Terry  had  said,  that  the  oil  well  was  more  profit¬ 
able  than  a  gold  mine.  It  was  a  sure  investment, 
and  would  yield  returns  that  were  fabulous.  There 
was  little  expenditure.  But  the  wells  wTere  lively, 
and  yet  Barclay  declared: 

“I  believe  that  they  will  not  stand  more  than  a 
certain  drain.  They  will  last  for  a  time,  and  then 
dry  up.” 

“That  does  not  matter  if  they  yield  enough 
profit,”  said  Fred. 

“That  is  true,  boss.  I  guess  that  you  will  take 
several  fortunes  out  of  it  all  right.”  v 

All  that  day  the  men  were  busy  taking  oil  from 
the  well  and  the  barrells  began  to  accumulate  rap¬ 
idly.  As  this  evidence  of  riches  grew,  Fred  and 
Terry  felt  that  they  could  soon  count  their  money 
in  millions.  But  that  night,  at  a  little  past  the 
hour  of  midnight,  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the 
town.  The  cry  that  terrifies  arose  upon  the  air: 

“Fire!  Fire!” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  among  the  first  out  of  bed. 
They  were  on  the  street  in  a  moment  and  running 
with  the  crowd  to  see  where  the  fire  was.  But  no 
blaze  was  seen  in  the  town.  It  was  further  away. 
Against  the  northern  sky  there  as  a  big  sheet  of 
flame  that  was  appalling.  The  ground  shook,  and 
then. Terry  gave  a  shriek: 

“The  oil  well!  It  is  on  fire!” 

The  people  ran  for  the  scene  with  all  speed.  But 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done.  The  big 
well  was  doomed.  High  up  into  the  air  shot  the 
flames  in  a  blinding  sheet.  It  was  an  appalling 
sight,  and  Fred  and  Terry  gasped  and  felt  weak 
and  faint. 

“That  is  tough,  Fred!  What  could  have  set 
the  well  on  fire  ?” 

“It  could  never  have  caught  fire  of  itself, 
Terry.” 

“Certainly  not!  I  guess  that  it  might  have 
caught  from  the  engine-room.  There  was  the 
only  chance.” 

But,  however  it  was,  the  well  was  shooting  to 
the  zenith  great  sheets  of  flames.  It  was  an  awful 


sight  to  see  that  great  column  of  fire  shooting 
skyward  and  to  know  that  millions  were  being 
burned  up.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  that 
could  be  done.  The  people  stood  and  watched  the 
fire,  and  it  was  an  appalling  sight.  Fred  learned 
that  it  had  caught  in  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  in 
some  way,  and  that  in  trying  to  put  it  out  several 
of  the  men  lost  their  lives. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Foreman  Barclay,  “there  was 
something  crooked  about  the  way  that  fire  start¬ 
ed.  I  was  on  my  way  home  after  a  long  session 
at  the  well  in  fixing  up  some  machinery.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  roar  of  the  flames  was  heard  and  then 
we  saw  that  the  well  was  on  fire.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  foreman  closely. 

“Do  you  believe  that  it  was  set  on  fire,  Bar¬ 
clay?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  the  foreman,  shaking  his 
head.  “I  do  know  that  it  could  not  have  caught 
fire  of  itself.” 

There  is  a  way  of  putting  out  a  fire  in  some 
wells  by  smothering  the  flames.  But  in  this  in¬ 
stance  it  was  impossible,  for  the  whole  shaft  was 
filled  by  the  column  of  fire  and  it  was  so  furious 
that  it  would  have  required  a  monstrous  blanket 
of  asbestos  to  smother  it.  The  fire  had  been 
seen  by  people  in  the  town  and  an  enormous  crowd 
had  come  over  to  see  it.  There  was  tremendous 
excitement,  for  the  burning  oil  well  made  a  won¬ 
derful  spectacle.  Fred  and  Terry  could  only  stand 
and,  with  dismay,  see  their  prospects  of  a  fortune 
go  up  in  smoke. 

“It  is  too  bad,  Terry.  I  fear  that  we  will  real¬ 
ize  little  from  the  oil  well  now.  It  will  burn  out 
and  there  will  be  no  hope  of  ever  getting  another 
flow.” 

“If  we  could  only  find  out  who  set  the  well  on 
fire  we  could  at  least  get  revenge.” 

“That  is  so,  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  try 
to  do.” 

Fred,  in  his  own  heart,  had  an  idea  how  the 
well  had  been  fired.  He  would  have  been  willing 
to  wager  much  that  it  was  the  work  of  Bigelow  & 
Brown.  They  had  employed  some  agent  to  set 
the  fire.  It  was  an  impressive  sight,  and  people 
stood  hours  watching  it.  But  toward  morning 
they  dispersed  gradually  and  soon  only  a  handful 
were  left.  Fred  and  Terry  remained  on  the  spot 
until  they  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
then  they  also  left.  The  two  boys  went  back  to 
town.  They  were  tired  from  the  night’s  excite¬ 
ment  and  decided  to  go  to  bed  and  get  some  rest. 
They  were  astir  before  noon,  however,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast.  At  the  table  they  were  joined 
by  Agent  Mason,  who  looked  haggard  and  ill. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  feel  about  the 
oil  well,  Fearnot,”  he  said.  “I  had  believed  that 
a  fortune  would  be  taken  out  of  that  land.  But 
it  is  all  gone  up  in  fire  now.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  fire  is  out?” 

“No,  but  it  will  burn  out  the  vein.  There  is  no 
possible  way  to  save  it.  I  wish  wTe  could  locate 
the  villain  who  set  the  firer  it  would  go  hard  with 
him.  The  people  would  lynch  him.” 

“I  do  not  wonder  that  the  people  are  stirred 
up  about  the  matter,”  said  Terry.  “It  meant  a 
good  deal  to  them,  for  the  operation  of  the  well 
would  have  brought  lots  of  money  and  employ¬ 
ment  to  this  town.  But  now  we  intend  to  go 
back  to  New  York.  Of  course  you  can  sell  the 
land  for  building  purposes,  if  you  can.” 
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Poor  Mason  was  downcast.  But  just  then 
there  came  to  the  table  a  boy  who  handed  Fred  a 
card.  He  read  the  name  on  it:  “Theophilus 
Brown.  Bigelow  &  Brown.”  Fred  was  astounded. 
He  asked  the  boy  where  the  sender  of  the  card 
was,  and  he  declared  that  he  was  in  the  outer 
office  of  the  hotel. 

“Ask  him  to  come  in  here,”  said:  Fred.  “We 
will  make  a  seat  at  the  table  for  him.” 

The  boy  disappeared,  and  then  Mason  and 
Terry  looked  at  Fred  in  amazement.  Mason 
asked: 

“Are  you  going  to  see  him,  Fearnot?” 

“Of  course  I  am.  Why  not?” 

Mason  was  too  politic  to  ask  more,  and  he 
arose,  but  Fred  said: 

“Remain,  Mason.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
.should  not  hear  all.” 

The  agent  sank  back  in  his  chair.  _  In  a  few 
moments  the  boy  came  back  and  with  him  was  the 
speculator,  Brown.  He  had  the  same  arrrogant 
way  and  imperious  manner.  But  he  adjusted  his 
eyeglasses  and  bestowed  upon  Fred  and  his  com¬ 
panions  a  patronizing  glance.  He  bowed  and  said: 

“I  hope  that  I  am  not  interrupting  your  break¬ 
fast,  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“Not  at  all,  sir,”  said  Fred,  with  cool  politeness. 
“Pray  have  a  seat.  Will  you  not  eat  with  us?” 

“I  thank  you,  but  I  have  breakfasted.”  ■ 

The  old  usurer  seated  himself  and  then  he 
looked  at  Mason  in  an  insolent  way.  His  manner 
was  questioning,  so  Fred  said: 

“Mr.  Mason  is  in  my  confidence,  so  anything 
that  you  have  to  say  will  be  held  sacred  by  him.” 

With  that,  Brown  shrugged  his  shoulders  and, 
leaning  back,  looked  at  Fred  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  have  come  to  see  you  about  the 
settlement  of  the  claim  we  have  on  that  land.” 


CHAPTER  VII.— The  Confession. 

Fred  knew  before  the  old  fellow  spoke  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  He  simply  returned  the 
glance  of  the  shrewd  financier  and  replied: 

“I  know  of  no  land  that  you  have  any  claim  on. 
If  you  refer  to  my  land  that  has  just  suffered  the 
destruction  of  the  oil  well  which  was  on  it,  I  will 
say  that  there  is  no  room  for  discussion.” 

“Tut,  tut!  You  are  strong-headed,  sir.  That  is 
the  land  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about.  We 
are  prepared  to  open  suit  against  you  for  the  title 
that  we  claim.  You  have  acted  in  a  high-handed 
way  and  begun  operations  there  that  are  illegal 
and  an  infringement  upon  our  rights.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  oil  well  is  a  damage  to  us  and  we 
are  going  to  make  you  settle  with  us  for  the  tres¬ 
pass.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  old  scoundrel  and  replied: 

“Go  right  ahead,  sir,  at  once.  I  will  fight  it  to’ 
the  last  resort.  I  will  also  have  evidence  soon  that 
the  real  perpetrator  of  the  crime  of  firing  that  oil 
well  is  known  to  you  and  your  firm.” 

Brown  sputtered  angrily: 

“I  defy  you,  sir!  I  defy  you!  There  is  no 
such  evidence.  It  is  preposterous  that  we  should 
fire  our  own  property.” 

“Your  property?  That  is  a  joke,  Brown,  that  is 
stale.  Please  repeat  another  story.  You  know 
well,  enough  that  the  fire  was  set  by  someone  who 


had  a  mo.tive  to  destroy  our  property.  But  in  de¬ 
stroying  it,  there  could  have  been  nothing  but  a 
despecable  spirit  of  revenge.  Nothing  will  be 
gained  by  it,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“You — you  surprise  me,  sir!  Your  charges  are 
ridiculous.  You  cannot  establish  them  and  I  will 
dare  you  to  try.” 

“All  right,  Brown.  Go  right  ahead  with  your 
suit  and  you  will  soon  see.  There  is  a  storm  com¬ 
ing  that  you  will  do  well  to  escape.” 

Brown  was  angry  beyond  control,  and  he  half 
rose,  as  if  to  make  an  attack  upon  Fred.  But  he 
could  not  do  this  ip  the  dining-room  without  in¬ 
curring  the  risk  of  being  put  out.  So  he  quieted 
down,  appparently,  and  finally  said: 

“Then  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  compromise  with 
you  ?” 

“There  is  nothing  to  compromise.  However,  if 
you  will  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  propose, 
I  will  listen.” 

“Well,  well!”  stammered  the  old  skinflint.  “We 
have  talked  it  over,  my  partner  and  I,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  offer  you  still  the  thousand 
dollars  for  your  pretended  title  and  settle  all  dis¬ 
pute,  You  know  very  well  that  to  go  to  court 
would  be  expensive  for  us  both.” 

Fred  laughed  easily. 

“Your  proposition  is  not  tenable,  Mr.  Brown. 
Go  back  and  have  another  talk  with  your  partner. 
There  will  be  no*  compromise  or  settlement  of  any 
kind,  for  there  is  none  to  make” 

Brown  arose,  white  with  fury,  and  walked  out 
of  the  place.  When  he  had  gone,  Mason  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  that  is  not  the  end  of  it.  That  Brown 
gang  will  lay  for  you  and  they  are  mean  enough 
to  do  you  any  kind  of  harm.  I  would  be  always 
on  my  guard.” 

“Trust  me  for  that,  Mason.” 

After  Mason  had  taken  his  leave,  Fred  and 
Terry  went  out  on  the  hotel  piazza  and  sat  down. 
There  were  a  number  of  prominent  men  of  the 
town  there  discussing  the  fire,  and  they  now  came 
up  to  Fred  and  offered  him  their  sympathy  for 
his  loss. 

“We  are  sorry  beyond  all  description,  Mr.  Fear¬ 
not,”  said  one  man.  “It  is  not  only  a  loss  to  you, 
but  a  blow  to  the  interests  of  the  town.” 

“That  is  true,  sir,”  replied  Fred.  “We  will  now 
have  to  abandon  many  plans  that  we  had  laid. 
But  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  chance  in  this  world. 
There  are  always  jealous  and  mean  persons  who 
try  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  others,  if  they  can.” 

The  citizen  looked  sharply  at  Fred,  and  then  he 
lowered  his  voice: 

“You  really  suspect  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  do  you  not?  It  is  the  general  opin¬ 
ion.” 

But  Fred  was  on  his  guard,  and  he  answered: 

“I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion.” 

The  man  looked  at  Fred  again  searchingly,  and 
then  he  walked  away.  Terry  had  noticed  his 
strange  manner,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  that  chap  was  up  to  something.  I  won¬ 
der  who  he  is?” 

“Never  saw  him  before,  Terry,  and  I  do  not  care 
if  I  never  seee  him  again.  But  I  can  see  that 
there  is  underhand  work  going  on  around  here 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard.” 

Fred  and  Terry  lingered  on  the  piazza  for 
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some  time,  and  then  they  decided  to  take  a  walk 
They  left  the  hotel,  and  as  they  did  so  Fred  said 
in  a  low  tone: 

“We  will  walk  down  a  lonely  street,  Terry,  and 
see  if  we  are  followed.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  personal  violence,  for  I  have 
seen  some  indications  of  it.” 

Terry  chuckled,  for  this  promised  something 
lively.  They  walked  into  a  side  street  and  made 
their  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  came 
to  a  bridge  that  spannned  a  creek,  and  as  they 
stepped  on  the  bridge  they  saw  some  boys  fishing 
in  the  stream.  They  were  on  the  bank  below  and 
the  boys  saw  that  they  were  having  trouble.  A 
large  boy  was  trying  to  take  a  string  of  fish  away 
from  one  of  the  small  boys,  and  there  was  de¬ 
cided  opposition,  for  the  other  boys  were  trying 
to  defend  the  little  fellow. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed,  Fred.  “Here  is 
something  to  interest  us  at  once,  Terry.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  a  big  boy  like  that  impose  upon 
one  so  much  smaller.” 

“Thunder!”  gasped  Terry.  “Can’t  you  see? 
It  is  Greedy  Gus!” 

Fred  now  saw  that  it  was  really  the  greedy 
boy  and  that  he  wanted  the  fish  that  the  little 
fellow  had.  In  a  moment  the  two  youths  scram¬ 
bled  down  to  the  bank  below  and  approached  the 
boys.  At  sight  of  Fred  and  Terry ;  the  boys  fell 
back,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  some  surprise. 
But  the  big  boy  wrenched  the  fish  from  the  small 
boy  and  snarled: 

“Oh,  say,  there  are  too  many  fish  for  you,  there, 
anyway!  I  am  going  to  have  a  few  myself.” 

“Hold  on,  Gus!”  called  out  Fred.  “What  has 
become  of  the  promise  that  you  made  me?” 

In  an  instant  the  greedy  boy  turned  with  horror 
and  astonishment  and  stared  at  Fred.  He  drop¬ 
ped  the  string  of  fish  and  his  manner  was  that  of 
shame  and  sorrow.  He  hung  his  head  and  said:. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  sorry.  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  fished  here  all  the  morning  and  had  no  luck, 
while  this  little  chap  has  caught  more  than  he 
needs.  It  is  selfish  in  him  not  to  divide.” 

“It  is  selfish  in  you  to  try  to  make  him  give  up 
his  fish,  for  he  caught  them  and  they  are  his,” 
said  Fred,  sternly.  ‘‘That  is  the  greedy  spirit, 
and  you  know  it  well,  Gus.” 

The  other  boys  all  cried  out: 

“That  is  right,  mister!  He  is  the  greediest  boy 
in  the  town.  He  wants  everything.  But  he  will 
get  it  some  time.” 

“All  right,  boys,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  having  such  a  disposition.  I  am  sorry, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  helped,  for  he  was  trained  that 
way.” 

With  that,  Gus  broke  into  tears.  He  bowed  his 
head  and  came  up  to  Fred  and  begged  him  to 
forgive  him.  He  was  completely  penitent,  but,  as 
Fred  knew,  this  did  not  amount  to  much,  for  he 
would  simply  go  and  do  the  same  thing  right  over 
again.  But  Fred  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  say  no  more  to  the  greedy  boy,  so  he  laughed 
and  picked  up  one  of  the  rods  and  asked  the  boys 
what  kind  of  fish  they  caught  there. 

“Oh,  we  catch  perch,  and  sometimes  a  bass,” 
said  one  of  the  boys.  “It  is  pretty  good  fishing.” 

“Don’t  you  catch  any  trout?” 

“There  are  trout  in  the  brook,  but  we  seldom 
catch,  any,  for  they  are  so  shy.  We  do  not  know 
h'.V'  it  catch  them.’ 


Fred  looked  at  the  hook  and  then  he  tested  the 
rod,  which  was  not  a  very  long  one.  Then  he 
asked  the  boy  who  owned  it  if  he  could  take  it. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir!”  said  the  boy.  “You  are  wel¬ 
come.” 

“All  right.  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  catch  you  a 
trout.  Right  down  there  is  a  pool  that  looks"  good 
for  one.” 

Fred  looked  in  the  grass  and  caught  a  scarlet 
ibis  fly  and  quickly  affixed  it  on  his  hook.  He 
then  approached  the  pool  cautiously  and  looked  it 
over.  He  at  last  made  a  cast  which  sent  the  fly 
into  a  far  corner  of  the  pool.  There  was  no  rise 
at  once.  Of  course  the  fishing  tackle  was  clumsy, 
but  Terry  said: 

“Try  a  cast  over  by  that  old  log,  Fred.  I  think 
I  saw  a  rise  there.” 

Fred  made  the  cast.  The  boys  watched  with 
interest.  They  saw  the  fly  strike  the  water  with 
graceful  swing,  and  then  there  happened  some¬ 
thing  exciting.  There  was  a  swirl  and  a  great 
splash  and  the  fly  disappared.  It  was’ only  an 
instant  before  Fred  was  playing  a  fine  big  trout. 
It  required  some  skill  to  handle  the  spotted 
beauty  on  that  rod,  but  at  last  Fred  managed  to 
get  him  to  the  shore  and  land  him.  As  he  drew 
the  beauty  out  on  the  bank  the  boys  looked  on 
with  wide-open  eyes. 

“Mister,”  said  the  boy  who  owned  the  tackle, 
“that  is  the  best  fishing  that  I  ever  saw.  I  could 
never  do  that,  for  I  would  have  to  pull  the  fish 
riglht  out.” 

“Then  you  would  probably  lose  him.” 

“I  guess  that  I  would.” 

„  Fred  tried  another  pool  and  caught  another 
trout 

“Terry,”  he  said,  “I  believe  that  we  will  have  to 
come  over  here  some  day  and  do  some  fishing. 
This  looks  like  good  o-round.” 

But  Greedy  Gus  had  stood  back  and  watched 
Fred  with  silent  interest.  Now,  as  Fred  and 
Terry  walked  away  after  giving  the  boys  the 
fish,  they  heard  footsteps  behind  them  and  Greedy 
Gus  came  up.  The  greedy  boy  was  much  excited. 
He  was  pale  as  a  ghost. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  I  have  tried  to  get  up  courage  enough 
before  this,  but  I  could  not.” 

Fred  and  Terry  stopped  and  Fred  looked  at  the 
boy.  Gus  hesitated  for  some  moments.  Then  he 
said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  oil 
well  was  set  on  fire,.  I — I  do  not  like  to  tell  you 
who  did  it.” 

The  boy  broke  down  and  hung  his  head.  Fred 
looked  at  Terry  and  then  he  placed'  his  hand  on 
the  boy’s  arm  and  said,  seriously: 

“I  think  I  can  understand,  Gus.  I  have  an  idea 
who  fired  the  well.  It  was  someone  who  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  to  you.” 

The  boys  broke  out  in  sobs.  Again  Fred  and 
Terry  exchanged  glances,  and  Terry  said: 

“Hang  it,  Fred!  We  cannot  ask  the  boy  to 
testify  against  his  own  father,  can  we?” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  broke  out  the  boy.  “It  was  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Brown.  He  has  lots  of  money  and 
he  paid  a  lot  to  have  it  done.” 

For  a  moment  Fred  and  Terry  were  both 
astounded.  Here  was  really  evidence  prima  facia 
that  Brown  hired  someone  to  fire  the  well.  Had 
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.Fred  been  so  disposed  he  could  have  forced  the 
greedy  boy  to  make  affidavit  that  his  father  had 
set  the  fire  and  that  Brown  had  hired  him  to  do 
it.  This  was  the  first  impulse,  but  Fred  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  making  the  boy  testify  against  his 
own  father.  It  would  only  harden  his  nature 
further.  But  Fred  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  con¬ 
vict  Brown  and  his  partner,  Bigelow,  though  how 
to  do  it  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  he  did 
accept  the  lad’s  testimony.  Gus  was  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement. 

“They  will  kill  me  for  telling,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I 
am  afraid  of  them.  But  I  had  to  tell  you.  You 
have  been  kind  to  me  and  you  are  going  to  help 
me  to  get  my  teaching  in  singing.” 

Fred  placed  a  hand  on  the  boy's  arm. 

“I  am  your  friend,  Gus,”  he  said.  “I  will  stick 
by  you  all  right.  But  I  would  not  do  right  to 
compel  you  to  testify  against  your  own  father. 
It  shall  not  be  known  that  you  told  us  about  it.” 

The  boy  gave  a  great  sob  of  relief.  He  grabbed 
Fred’s  hand  and  he  was  overcome  by  emotion. 
Terry  wras  deeply  impressed,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  this  is  not  a  bad  boy.  He  is  all  right, 
for  he  means  to  do  right.  He  has  been  trained 
wrong.” 

“I  know  it,  Terry,  but  he  is  going  to  do  better. 
It  is  enough  that  we  know  ourselves  just  now 
who  fired  the  oil  well.  We  can  find  other  evidence 
and  we  will  convict  the  villains  in  another  way.’ 

Fred  then  thanked  Gus  and  told  him  to  come 
to  the  hotel  and  see  him.  He  calmed  the  boy  and 
reassured  him  that  no  harm  should  come  to  him, 
and  then  Gus  went  away  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  Fred  and  Terry  were  greatly  impressed 
by  the  revelation  that  they  had  gained,  and  it  was 
now  a  question  as  to  how  they  should  convict 
Brown  and  his  gang. 

Fred  was  bitter  against  the  old  skinflint  and 
he  was  resolved  to  get  even  with  him.  There  was 
only  one  way,  and  that  was  to  get  evidence  from 
the  Herman  Gray  gang  themselves.  Fred  knew 
where  the  man  Gray  lived  and  he  was  resolved  to 
call  upon  him.  He  imparted  this  plan  to  Terry, 
and  added: 

“I  will  scare  him  into  a  confession.  I  will  make 
it  up  that  he  was  seen  by  Barclay.  I  will  post 
Barclay  and  I  will  tell  Gray  that  if  he  confesses 
that  Brown  and  Bigelow  paid  him  to  do  the  job, 
I  will  see  that  he  is  not  prosecuted.” 

“Splendid!”  said  Terry.  “Do  not  lose  any  time, 
Fred.” 

“I  will  not.” 

So  when  they  got  back  to  the  hotel  Fred  left 
Terry  and  started  for  the  home  of  the  Grays.  It 
did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  there,  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  door.  He  asked  for  Mr.  Gray,  and 
his  wife,  who  Fred  saw  was  a  slatternly  woman, 
looked  at  him  in  an  insolent  way  and  replied : 

“He  is  not  at  home.  He  will  not  come  home 
until  night.” 

“All  right!”  said  Fred.  “Perhaps  you  will  give 
him  my  card  and  tell  him  to  call  at  the  hotel  at 
once.  I  want  to  see  him  about  important  business 
that  is  vital  to  him.” 

The  woman  looked  at  Fred  sharply. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked.  “I  am  his  wife  and 
I  have  a  right  to  know  about  it.” 

Fred  smiled  at  this. 

“This  is  business  that  I  can  only  transact  with 

him.” 


The  woman  tried  hard  to.  get  Fred  to  state  his 
business-  with  Gray,  but  Fred,  of  course,  refused 
to  do  so.  He  finally  walked  away,  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  a  few  blocks  away,  he  met  Barclay.  The 
foreman  of  the  oil  well  was  surprised  to  see  Fred, 
but  he  came  up  to  him  and -said: 

“Fearnot,  I  am  determined  to  know  who  fired 
that  well.  I  am  on  a  trail  that  I  believe  will 
lead  to  the  revealing  of  the  whole  thing.” 

Fred  was  interested. 

“I  happen  to  know  all  about  it,  Barclay,”  he 
said,  “but  if  I  use  the  evidence  it  will  get  an  in¬ 
nocent  party  into  trouble,  so  I  am  trying  to  get  it 
in  another  way.  You  can  help  me.” 

With  that,  Fred  told  Barclay  about  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  Greedy  Gus,  and  the  foreman  was  excited. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  would  not 
spare  the  young  cub  at  all.  I  tell  you,  Fred,  he 
is  a  criminal  born,  and  you  cannot  make  anything 
else  of  him.  Just  go  right  in  and  make  him 
swear  to  it  in  court  and  bring  the  whole  gang 
to  justice.  I  would  give  all  my  year’s  pay  to  see 
Bigelow  and  Brown  put  behind  bars..  Their  reign 
here  has  been  a  long  one  and  one  of  utter  tyranny. 
It  is  time  that  it  was  ended.” 

“I  partly  agree  with  you,  Barclay,  but  I  can¬ 
not  give  up  the  idea  that  the  boy  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  testify  against  his  father.  That  is  not 
honorable.  But  it  can  be  brought  about  in  an¬ 
other  way.” 

“Well,”  growled  Barclay  ,“you  are  the  boss!” 

“I  want  you  to  make  Gray  think  that  you  saw 
him  set  the  fire.  I  have  the  details  from  the  boy 
how  the  fire  was  set,  and  if  we  put  it  up  to  him 
in  that  way  he  will  certainly  drop.” 

Barclay  saw  the  chance  and  he  agreed  . 

“You  are  dead  right,  Fearnot.  I  will  do  as 
you  say.” 

Fred  then  said  that  he  had  been  to  Gray’s 
house  and  had  not  found  him  at  home.  But  Bar¬ 
clay  declared  that  he  believed  that  he  would  be 
found  at  the  office  of  the  Bigelow  &  Brown  com¬ 
pany.  He  added : 

“We  can  wait  for  him  to  come  out  and  follow 
him  and  compel  him  to  confess.” 

With  that  they  set  out  for  the  office  of  the  spec¬ 
ulators,  and  in  due  time  came  to  the  corner  of 
the  street  where  they  would  be  able  to  see  the  door. 
Just  as  they  reached  the  corner  they  saw  Herman 
Gray  come  out  and  start  away  down  the  street. 
Instantly  Fred  and  Barclay  followed  him.  At  the 
next  corner  they  overtook  him.  -Fred  walked  up 
behind  him  and  placed  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder 
and  said,  sternly: 

“One  moment,  sir!  We  want  you  on  a  serious 
charge.” 

Gray  turned,. as  if  shot,  and  gave  a  hoarse  ex¬ 
clamation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Exciting  Developments, 

Gray  was  certainly  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
Fearnot  and  Barclay.  He  looked  at  them  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Finally  he 
spluttered  : 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“Gray,”  said  Fred,  giving  him  a  searching 
glance,  “I  am  convinced  that  you  are  the  one  who 
set  the  oil  well  on  fire.  I  have  witnesses,  and  you 
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will  confess  now  or  I  will  have  you  behind  bars 
in  an  hour.” 

Gray  turned  ghastly  white  and  gasped : 

“It  is  a  lie!” 

Fred  looked  at  Barclay  and  said : 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Barclay?  Is  it 
not  a  pretty  pass?  I  guess  that  you  had  better 
tell  him  a  few  things.” 

“See  here,  you  old  scoundrel,”  said  Barclay, 
coolly,  “it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  lie.  You  were 
seen  to  set  the  match  to  the  pile  of  waste  at  the 
pipe  that  led  to  the  oil  shaft.  Now  you  can  think 
what  you  please,  but  there  are  others  who  can  tes¬ 
tify  to  this  thing.” 

Gray  was  overcome  with  horror  and  his  face 
was  ghastly.  He  stared  at  Barclay  and  he  sur¬ 
rendered  much  easier  than  had  been  hoped  for. 

“You — you — saw  it?”  he  gasped  in  a  hollow 
voice.  “How  did  you  see  me?  Where  were  you?” 

Barclay  smiled  and  told  the  whole  details  of 
the  work  of  the  incendiary,  just  as  Greedy  Gus 
had  told  it  to  Fred.  That  it  was  correct  to  the 
utmost  detail  was  proved.  Gray  collapsed  and 
began  to  beg  for  mercy. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  do  not  send  me  up !.  I  have 
a  family  on  my  hands.  I  was  only  the  tool  of 
others.  Please  spare  me!” 

“That  is  just  the  idea,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  not 
you  that  we  want  to  reach,  Gray.  It  is  the  men 
higher  up.  Now,  are  you  willing  to  go  into  court 
and  swear  that  Bigelow  and  Brown  hired  you  to 
do  this  thing?” 

Gray  hesitated.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
agree  to  this. 

“I — I  wish  that  you  would  not  ask  me  to  do 
that.  I  will  get  proof  that  they  did  in  another 
way.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “In  what  way  can  you 
get  it?  All  that  we  want  is  to  get  Bigelow  and 
Brown.” 

The  villain  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  was 
badly  scared  and  he  trembled  like  an  aspen.  But 
after  a  while  he  said : 

“I  think  that  I  can  get  others  to  swear  to  that. 
It  will  let  me  out  so  that  they  cannot  think  that 
I  was  a  traitor.” 

“It  is  not  a  crime  to  be  a  traitor  to  such  dark 
Gcoundrels  as  they  are,”  said  Fred.  “Only  think 
of  it — they  destroyed  thousands  of  dollars  in  val¬ 
uable  property  to  carry  out  their  own  game  of 
spite.  What  punishment  is  too  bad  for  such 
men?” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  you  are  right.  They  are  a  bad 
lot,  but  they  can  do  me  a  great  deal  of  harm.” 

“Well,  Gray,  if  you  do  npt  get  the  proof  and 
bring  it  to  us  within  twelve  hours,  you  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  and  put  in  prison.” 

“I  will  get  it,”  said  Gray,  eagerly,  “but  I  can¬ 
not  see  how  you  hapened  to  see  me  at  the  oil  well. 
Why  did  you  not  stop  me,  then?” 

Barclay  smiled  and  answered: 

“There  was  a  reason.  How  do  you  know  that 
we  were  not  trying' to  get  a  case  against  Bigelow 
and  Brown?” 

“Oh,  I  see!”  said  the  villain.  “I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  games  of  you  rich  men.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  vengeful  game  all  the  time  between 
you,  and  that  the  best  trickster  wins  out.” 

“There  would  have  been  no  trouble  at  all,  Gray, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  game  of  this  rich  firm 


to  steal  the  title  of  the  land.  They  are  up  against 
the  wrong  gang  this  time.” 

“I  believe  you,”  said  Gray. 

With  that  he  made  a  sacred  promise  to  bring 
the  evidence  to  the  hotel  within  twelve  hours 
that  would  enable  Fred  to  get  out  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Bigelow 
&  Brown.  As  Fred  named  the  terms,  Gray  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders  and  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  my!  What  a  sensation  it  will  make  in 
Stanford.  The  whole  town  will  be  upside  down, 
for  they  are  the  most  powerful  men  here.  There 
will  be  an  awful  fight  in  court.” 

“There  can  be  no  fight  if  we  have  the  right 
evidence.  You  are  to  furnish  that,  or  be  the  evi¬ 
dence  yourself.” 

Gray  promised  faithfully,  and  then  he  went 
away  at  a  rapid  gait.  As  he  disappeared,  Bar¬ 
clay  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“1  don’t  know  whether  we  can  trust  him  or  not, 
Fearnot.  He  may  skip  out  and  the  chance  be 
lost.”  * 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “You  for¬ 
get  that  the  boy  will  stand  ready  to  testify  at 
any  time.  He  will  settle  the  whole  affair.  It  is 
only  to  spare  him  that  I  have  employed  this 
method  to  corral  the  evidence.” 

Barclay  nodded  with  pleasure,  though  he  said : 

“That  is  all  right  and  I  can  see  that  you  will 
have  the  men  in  jail,  but  that  will  not  put  the  oil 
well  back.  It  was  a  condemned  shame  to  have 
that  well  spoiled  that  way.  There  would  have 
been  a  mighty  fortune  taken  out  of  it.” 

“Well,  Barclay,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  only  one  of 
those  lost  opportunities  that  come  to  everyone  in 
a  lifetime.  But  if  I  thought  that  there  might  be 
another  vein  of  that  oil  I  would  invest  in  another 
part.” 

“I  do  not  believe  it.  There  is  not  an  indication 
of  oil  anywhere  else  around  here.” 

Fred  knew  that  Barclay  was  an  expert  and  that 
his  word  was  sure,  so  he  abandoned  any  hope  in 
that  direction.  Whether  Gray  went  to  Bigelow  & 
Brown  or  not  and  warned  them,  Fred  had  no 
means  of  ever  proving.  But  that  evening  there 
came  to  the  hotel  a  lawyer  named  Walsh,  who 
claimed  to  represent  the  firm,  and  asked  for  a 
private  interview  with  Fred.  Fred  granted  it, 
of  course,  and  they  went  into  a  side  room  where 
they  could  converse  with  safety. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Lawyer  Walsh,  “I  am  here 
to  act  as  representative  of  the  firm  of  Bigelow 
&  Brown.  They  have  instructed  me  to  ask  you 
what  your  real  game  is  and  what  profit  you  will 
expect  to  abandon  your  enterprises  here  and  take 
leave?  You  understand?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  lawyer  a  .moment  critically, 
and  then  he  said: 

“Oh,  yes,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  understand 
perfectly  well.  The  firm  that  you  represent  do 
not  understand  me;  that  is  all.” 

The  lawyer  looked  puzzled. 

“What  is  your  meaning?” 

“Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  own  the  claim  that  I 
have  been  developing,  and  this  firm  of  Bigelow  & 
Brown  have  been  trying  to  steal  it  from  me. 
They  have  failed,  and  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
me  they  burn  my  oil  well  and  have  been - ” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  exclaimed  the 
lawyer.  “Do  not  make  any  charge  that  you  can¬ 
not  back  up.  It  is  a  pretty  serious  thing  to 
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charge  a  reputable  firm  of  business  men  with 
such  a  thing  as  that.” 

“Have  no  fear,  sir.  I  would  not  charge  them 
with  anything  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  prove.” 

The  lawyer  looked  astounded. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  can  prove  that?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  lawyer  and  answered: 

“I  do.” 

For  a  moment  Lawyer  Walsh  seemed  to  be 
dumfounded.  He  rubbed  his  chin  in  an  embar¬ 
rassed  way. 

“That  is  quite  serious,”  he  declared.  “I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  about  it.  If  they  thought  that 
you  had  any  such  evidence  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  give  me  different  instructions,” 

“Exactly!  I  would  go  back  to  them  and  tell 
them  what  I  have  said.  You  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
ceive  different  instructions;  that  is,  if  they  are 
wise.  But  they  are  wasting  time  in  sending  you 
here  to  negotiate  with  me,  for  I  would  make  no 
negotiations  with  them.  I  am  in  this  business  on 
the  square.” 

“So  is  everybody,  sir,  but  there  are  times  when 
every  man  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  change  his 
plans  when  he  has  it  made  to  his  advantage.  That 
is  common  in  business  nowadays.” 

“Perhaps  so,  Walsh,  but  I  guess  that  I  do  not 
do  business  on  modern  methods  then.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  you  do  not,  Mr.  Fearnot,  and 
that  is  to  your  great  disadvantage.” 

“Perhaps  so,  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  differ 
with  you.  Now  you  may  go  to  your  employers 
and  tell  them  that.” 

Lawyer  Walsh  did  not  make  a  move  to  go.  He, 
instead,  look  at  Fred  sharply  and  then,  lowering 
his  voice,  said: 

“Fearnot,  do  you  mean  it  when  you  say  that 
you  can  prove  that  the  oil  well  was  set  on  fire  at 
the  instigation  of  Bigelow  and  Brown?” 

“I  mean  every  word  of  it,  sir.” 

The  lawyer  was  silent  for  a  moment,  for  he  was 
plainly  greatly  impressed.  His  face  paled  a  little. 
Then  he  resumed: 

“You  see  it  is  this  way,  Fearnot.  I  am  a  ris¬ 
ing  lawyer  and  I  have  taken  this  case  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  building  up  my  practice.  But  if  it  is  to  go 
against  me,  and  if  it  is  true  that  Bigelow  and 
Brown  are  to  be  concerned  in  a  dishonest  or  crim¬ 
inal  plot,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  gently  get 
out  of  the  scrape.  Do  you  understand?” 

“I  understand  you  perfectly  well,  Walsh,  and  if 
I  were  you  and  put  a  value  on  my  character  I 
would  wash  my  hands  of  it  all.  They  will  be  sure¬ 
ly  found  guilty  and  both  of  them  will  find  that 
the  prison  bars  will  close  upon  them.” 

Walsh  picked  up  his  bag  and  started  to  leave. 
But  at  that  moment  into  the  room  came  Brown 
himself.  He  was  gray  in  visage,  for  he  was 
plainly  under  some  great  mental  strain.  He 
glared  at  Fred,  and  then  he  looked  at  Walsh  and 
said : 

“Wait  here,  Walsh,  for  I  want  your  assistance. 
I  have  some  business  to  do  with  this  gentleman.” 

Walsh  stood  back  and  Brown  faced  Fred.  Fear- 
not  was  quiet,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  all  the 
best  of  the  situation  now. 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  magnate,  coolly,  “I  hear  a 
story  that  you  have  the  audacity  to  charge  us 
with  the  burning  of  your  oil  well.  What  do  you 
mean  by  such  a  falsehood?” 


“Mr.  Brown,  who  has  given  you  this  informa¬ 
tion?” 

“That  is  my  own  affair.” 

“Very  well,  I  will  inform  you  that  I'have  had - 
information  brought  to  me  that  you  employed 
ruffians  to  set  fire  to  our  oil  well  and  that  you 
did  it  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  also  to  crip¬ 
ple  our  efforts  to  develop  the  property  we  own 
here.” 

.  “It  is  a  lie!”  fumed  Brown.  “It  cannot  be 
proved!  I  defy  you  to  prove  it  and  I  will  enter 
action  for  libel  against  you.” 

Fred  smiled  and  turned  to  Lawyer  Walsh  and 
said: 

“Now  is  your  chance  to  make  fame  and  for¬ 
tune,  for  if  you  are  able  to  convict  me  and  my 
partner,  you  will  do  well.” 

Walsh  hesitated  and  turned  pale. 

“I  fear,  Mr.  Brown,”  he  stammered,  “that  my- 
legal  engagements  are  such  that  you  will  have  to 
get  somebody  else  to  enter  that  suit  for  you.” 

Brown  was  astounded.  He  turned  and  looked 
at  the  young  barrister  with  spite  and  anger. 

“What!”  he  hissed.  “You  fool,  to  throw  away 
such  a  chance!  It  would  make  you  rich  in  a  few 
years.” 

“I  fear  not,  Mr.  Brown,  after'  you  have  served 
out  your  time  for  setting  fire  to  the  oil  well,”  said 
Fred.  “You  know  well  what  the  laws  are  in  this 
State  for  such  an  act.” 

Brown  was  now  white  as  a  ghost.  He  trem¬ 
bled  like  an  aspen,  for  Fred  knew  that  Gray  had 
been  to  him  with  the  whole  story,  and  that  Brown 
knew  that  he  and  his  partner  were  in  deep  water. 
He  grasped  at  the  last  straw  like  the  drowning 
map  and  he  changed  his  mind  and  began  to  whine: 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  what  is  the  use  of  our  quar¬ 
relling?  All  is  fair  in  business  and  war,  and  we 
can  arrange  matters  all  right.  You  are  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  and  you  know  that  we  would  not  care 
to  have  publicity  given  to'any  such  a  charge,  false 
as  it  is.  Now  name  your  figures  and  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  terms.” 

“There  are  no  figures,  or  terms,  Mr.  Brown. 
There  is  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do.” 

“You  refuse  to  accept  our  overtures?”  asked  the 
millionaire,  in  amazement  and  fear. 

“I  make  no  terms,  sir,  for  this  is  a  matter  that 
money  cannot  settle.  It  is  not  alone  the  loss  to 
us,  but  there  were  lives  lost  in  that  fire.  You 
are  morally  and  legally  responsible  for  those  lives. 
The  courts  will  settle  that  with  you,  not  me.” 

Brown  was  ashen  pale  now.  His  form  shook 
as  with  an  ague.  The  lawyer,  Walsh,  stood  back 
with  horror  in  every  line  of  his  face.  He  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“This  is  horrible!  It  is  a  criminal  case!” 

“My  soul!”  groaned  Brown.  “Are  you  merci¬ 
less,  Fearnot?  You  will  not  carry  your  vengeance 
so  far.  We  are  a  reputable  firm  of  business  men 
and  it  will  mean  much  to  the  business  interests 
hereabouts.  Consider  others  as  well  as  us.  I  beg 
of  you.” 

Fred  smiled  and  looked  at  the  old  scoundrel. 

“How  would  it  have  been  if  I  had  come  to  you 
to  ask  for  mercy?”  he  asked,  coolly.  “I  can  guess 
what  you  would  have  said  to  me.  There  would 
not  have  been  a  spark  of  pity  in  your  soul.” 

But  Brown  continued  to  beg  and  to  promise  all 
sorts  of  things.  Fred  had  really  almost  began  to 
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feel  sympathy  l„r  the  old  wretch,  but  he  recalled 
the  fact  that  the  poor  miners  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  flames  should  be  avenged.  So  he  re¬ 
fused  to  make  any  terms  whatever  with  the  ar¬ 
rogant  old  miser.  At  last,  Fred  broke  away  and 
left  Brown  and  his  lawyer  to  themselves  while 
he  went  out  and  joined  Terry  and  Mason.  Mason 
asked  Fred  what  the  result  of  the  interview  was. 
When  Fred  told  him,  he  said: 

“Wait  until  the  people  know  the  facts,  and  there 
will  be  such  a  time  in  Stanford  as  never  was  seen 
before.” 

But  it  seemed  that  the  report  had  in  some  way 
spread  and  a  number  of  the  miners  had  learned 
that  the  fire  at  the  oil  well  had  been  set  by  Gray 
and  several  others  employed  by  Brown.  In  fact, 
Brown  was  present  and  had  helped  to  apply  the 
match. 

Like  wildfire  the  report  spread  over  the  town, 
and  then  followed  a  wild  time.  It  was  like  add¬ 
ing  fuel  to  a  smoldering  fire  that  was  all  ready  to 
break  out.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
there  was  a  mob  in  the  street,  and  excited  min¬ 
ers,  and  their  wives,  even,  were  wildly  demand¬ 
ing  vengeance  for  the  death  of  the  men  at  the 
oil  well. 


CHAPTER  IX.— Defending  the  Jail. 

Fred  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  going  to 
be  trouble  in  the  little  mining  town  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  there  before.  He  could  not  feel 
the  least  particle  of  sympathy  for  Brown  and  his 
partner,  for  they  had  employed  criminal  methods 
to  carry  out  their  greedy  purposes.  Unless  they 
left  the  town  and  became  fugitives  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  them,  for  the  populace  would 
lynch  them  in  a  short  time.  But  even  if  they 
escaped  there  were  the  courts  that  would  deal 
with  them. 

Brown  was  himself  guilty  of  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  crime.  Bigelow  would  be  implicated 
and  would  come  in  for  at  least  a  term  of  impris¬ 
onment.  The  truth  was  undeniable  that  the  firm 
of  Bigelow  &  Brown,  that  had  ruled  things  for 
so  long  in  Stanford,  was  bound  to  go  to  ruin. 
But  while  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  excited 
miners  and  there  was  search  being  made  for  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  Bigelow  &  Brown,  Fred 
was  aware  of  a  touch  on  his  arm  and,  turning 
around,  he  saw  the  greedy  boy,  Gus  Gray.  His 
-face  was  white  as  chalk,  and  he  stammered: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Feamot,  dad  wants  to  see  you  just 
awful!  Will  you  come  with  me?  He  is  hiding  in 
the  freight  yard.  If  the  people  see  him  they  will 
hang  him.  Please  cornel” 

Fred  responded  by  accompanying  the  lad.  They 
were  soon  in  the  freight  yard,  and  Gus  led  the 
way  to  a  pile  of  boards  near  a  line  of  freight  cars. 
From  behind  this  pile  of  boards  there  appeared 
Gray.  He  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  mental  ex¬ 
citement. 

“Feamot,  I  am  in  despair.  I  am  out  of  home 
and  friends  now  and  I  must  become  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  My  family  will  starve,  I  fear.  Oh, 
I  am  so  sorry  that  I  went  into  the  employ  of  that 
firm  !  They  have  gone  to  smash  now  also.” 

“It  is  too  bad  and  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  Gray,” 
said  Fred,  “but  that  is  what  comes  of  greediness 
and  avarice.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  your 


family  and  I  advise  you  to  go  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  time  it  will  blow  over  a 
little  and  then  your  family  can  join  you.” 

Gray  caught  at  Fred’s  hand  with  gratitude. 

You  are  the  best  young  fellow  in  the  world!” 
he  cried.  “I  will  never  forget  you.  If  I  had  only 
known  what  I  do  now  I  would  have  been  working 
for  you  instead  of  those  scoundrels.  They  go*t 
me  into  this  scrape.  I  felt  all  the  time  that  I 
was  doing  wrong,  but  they  were  the  rich  men  here 
and  seemed  to  have  power  to  carry  out  their 
plans  • 

“The.y  relie.d  wholly  on  their  money,”  said  Fred. 

lhat  is  all  right  in  some  things,  but  when  justice 
and  law  take  a  hand  it  is  no  matter  how  much 
money  you  have,  you  are  up  against  it.” 

“I  know  that  now,  to  my  sorrow,”  said  Gray, 
with  emotion.  “I  have  been  a  bad  man  myself, 
but  I  am  now  going  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I 
have  had  a  hard  lesson.” 

Fred  assured  him  that  he  would  look  after  his 
family  and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  wished  him 
luck  and  left  him  climbing  into  a  freight  car,  with 
the  purpose  to  steal  a  ride  out  of  town.  Once  be¬ 
yond  the  State  limits  he  would  be  safe  to  emerge 
and  taice  a  regular  train  for  the  West. 

Fred  returned  to  the  hotel  and  found  that  Ma¬ 
son  was' there  waiting  for  him.  He  was  much  ex¬ 
cited  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  both  Bigelow  and  Brown  are  in 
jail.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  the  mob  of  min¬ 
ers  and  they  threaten  to  mob  the  jail.  If  they  do 
break  in,  there  will  be  a  lynching.” 

“ J ust  then  there"  was  heard  the  loud  roar  of  the 
mob,  and  as  Fred  listened  his  face  turned  pale. 

“How  is  it,  Mason?”  he  asked.  “Is  there  a 
good,  strong  guard  at  the  jail?” 

“No,  there  is  not,  Fearnot.  It  would  not  take 
much  of  an  attack  to  break  in,  and  if  the  mob 
once  got  hold  of  the  villains  there  would  be  a 
lynching.  Something  ought  to  be  done.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  villains  may  deserve  extreme  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  right 
way.  The  law  should  deal  with  them.” 

“Certainly!”  said  Fred,  with  a  click  of  his  jaws. 
“I  guess  that  it  will  be  well  for  some  of  us  to 
go  over  and  assist  the  jailer.” 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  Terry  was 
going  through  the  office  and  Fred  called  to  him. 
Of  course,  Terry  was  eager  to  go  over  to  the  jail 
and  defend  it  against  the  mob.  Mason  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  family  man  and  that 
the  mob  were,  many  of  them,  neighbors,  and  that 
they  might  hold  it  against  him  later. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  death,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
family  that  would  starve  if  anything  happened 
to  me.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Mason,”  said  Fred.  “I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  stick  to  your  dear  ones.  Olcott  and  I 
have  relatives,  but  no  little  ones  dependent  upon 
us,  and  we  can  take  the  chance.  But  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  crowd  can  be  pacified.” 

So  Fred  and  Terry  set  out  for  the  jail.  They 
were  crossing  the  street  when  Fred  saw  Greedy 
Gus  making  his  way  toward  him  excitedly. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  asked  the  boy  as  he  cam© 
up,  “are  you  going  to  the  jail?” 

“We  are,  Gus,”  answered  Fred. 

“Oh,  I  warn  you  not  to.  The  people  are  bitter 
against  the  prisoners,  for  they  can  only  think  of 
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the  families  of  the  men  killed  at  the  oil  well  and 
)  theyfcry  out  for  vengeance.” 

“I  understand,  Gus,  but  we  are  going  to  rea¬ 
son  with  them,  and  I  guess  that  we  can.”  . 

The  boy  said  no  more,  but  he  kept  close  at 
Fred’s  heels,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  scene 
Fred  stepped  upon  a  barrel  on  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk  and  shouted  to  the  mob  to  listen.  At 
once  there  was  silence,  for  the  mob  was  ready 
to  listen.  They  cheered  Fred  as  a  champion  of 
their  rights. 

But  Fred  made  an  address  that  held  them  spell¬ 
bound  for  a  time,  though  he  saw  that  it  did  not 
turn  them  in  their  purpose.  Fred  argued  that 
they  were  wrong  in  trying  to  break  into  the  jail 
and  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

“Men,”  he  said,  in  his  eloquent  voice,  “it  is  not 
a  time  for  hasty  action.  It  is  the  time  to  think 
and  reason  slowly  and  with  good  sense.  These 
men  are  going  to  have  justice  dealt  out  to  them 
and  the  law  has  majesty  and  strength  to  do  it. 
If  you  take  them  out  now  and  hang  them  you  will 
be  only  defeating  justice  and  lending  your  aid  to 
lawlessness.  It  is  better  to  let  the  law  deal  with 
them.  They  will  pay  the  penalty  in  full,  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  you  will  be  satisfied.” 

But  Fred’s  words,  while  they  were  forceful  and 
eloquent,  were  not  heeded  by  the  crazed  mob.  A 
miner  sprung  up  and  thundered  back: 

“Justice  belongs  to  us!  They  were  our  com¬ 
rades  and  they  were  murdered  foully.  We  claim 
the  right  to  exact  the  law  and  we  will  have  it. 
Stand  by,  men,  and  we  will  have  those  villains 
out  of  that  jail  in  a  jiffy.  Now,  all  together,  and 
we  will  go  in.” 

There  was  a  mighty  cheer,  and  the  mob  made 
a  rush  for  the  shaky  doors  of  the  old  jail.  It 
would  not  have  been  hard  for  them  to  have 
surged  against  them  and  carried  them  before 
them,  but  Fred  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
action,  so  he  said  to  Terry: 

“We  are  in  for  it  now,  Terry.  Follow  me.” 

Terry  did  follow  his  chum,  and  they  gained  the 
steps  of  the  building,  and  there  they  stood  with 
their  backs  to  the  doors,  and  as  fast  as  the  mob 
came  up  the  steps  they  hurled  them  back.  It  was 
a  hard  thing.,  to  do,  but  the  youths  were  full  of 
resolution  and  daring,  and  Terry,  especially,  was 
in  his  element.  But  suddenly  the  door  opened  on 
a  crack  behind  them,  and  one  of  the  jailers  pulled 
them  into  the  building.  They  were  within  the 
jail  and  the  doors  were  closed  upon  them.  The 
situation  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  that  the 
two  youths  had  ever  been  in.  Certainly,  they  had 
not  reckoned  upon  such  an  extremity,  or  Ahey 
might  have  hesitated  before  accepting  the  pass. 
But  the  head  jailer  accosted  them  and  said: 

“Gentlemen,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming 
to  augment  our  force,  for  we  need  all  that  we  can 
get.  There  is  a  likelihood  of  the  mob  getting  in 
here  very  soon.  There  will  be  bloodshed,  for  our 
warden  has  declared  that  he  will  not  give  up  the 
jail  until  every  man  is  dead.” 

“That  is  the  right  kind  of  talk,”  said  Fred, 
heartily,  “but  have  you  any  weapons?  Have  you 
firearms?” 

“We  have  a  few  revolvers,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  use  them.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  make  a 
shambles  of  the  steps  of  our  jail.” 

“That  is  true,  but  it  is  better  to  sacrifice  some 


lives  and  save  many  more.  Let  the  weapons  be 
brought  out.  A  show  of  them  might  hold  them 
back  when  nothing  else  will.” 

The  jailer  saw  that  Fred  was  right,  so  they 
went  after  the  weapons.  Soon  they  returned,  and 
Fred  and  Terry  had  the  weapons  loaded  and  made 
ready  for  the  fight.  But  it  happened  that  he  cell 
in  which  Bigelow  and  Brown  were  both  confined 
was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  front  entrance,  and 
now  the  two  imprisoned  men  called  out  to  Fred: 

“Oh,  save  us,  Fearnot!  Do  not  let  them  get  us! 
They  will  lynch  us  and  we  claim  a  fair  trial!” 

Fred  looked  around  at  the  cringing  Brown  and 
replied: 

“We  are  going  to  defend  you  all  right,  but  if 
you  know  how  to  say  your  prayers  it  is  the  time 
to  say  them  now.” 

It  happened  that  at  that  moment  Fred  caught 
sight  of  a  figure  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and 
he  recognized  Greedy  Gus.  The  boy  had  in  seme 
way  gained  entrance  when  he  and  Terry  had  been 
taken  in,  for  he  was  at  their  side  when  the  doors 
opened.  Gus  had  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  Fred 
saw  a  light  of  resolution  in'  the  greedy  boy’s  face 
that  amazed  him. 

“Hello,  Gus!”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  on  earth 
did  you  come  from?” 

“Oh,  I  slipped  in  when  you  did,  Mr.  Fearnot. 

I  guess  that  it  is  sure  to  be  a  fight.” 

“You  seem  to  be  ready  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
Gus?” 

“You  bet  I  am!  I  am  going  to  stand  by  you, 
Mr.  Fearnot.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  so  did  Terry,  but  they  ap¬ 
preciated  the  spirit  of  the  greedy  boy,  and  Fred 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Terry: 

“That  boy  will  make  good  if  he  gets  a  chance. , 
He  has  the  stuff  in  him.  I  am  going  to  take  an  j 
interest  in  him.” 

But  at  that  moment  there  came  a  terrible  yell 
from  outside,  and  the  mob  made  a  dash  against 
the  doors.  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  jailers  all  , 
stood  in  the  corridor  and  waited  for  the  doors  to 
come  down.  And  down  they  did  come,  for  the 
force  exerted  upon  them  could  not  be  resisted. 
With  the  bursting  in  of  the  doors  the  mob  surged 
into  the  jail.  But  they  met  the  revolvers  in  the^ 
hands  of  the  jailers  and  Fearnot  and  Oicott.  Itfcj 
was  a  sight  that  caused  some  of  the  foremost  to 
shrink  back. 

No  man  likes  the  idea  of  going  right  up  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  firearm,  and  Fred  called  out  in  thun¬ 
derous  tones: 

“Back,  every  one  of  you!  It  .  is  death  to  the 
man  who  comes  a  step  further!  Back,  I  say!” 

The  foremost  of  the  mob  recoiled  and  then  there 
was  a  break  for  the  safety  of  the  outer  air.  And, 
just  at  that  moment,  there  was  a  loud  yell  out-  j 
side,  and  the  mob  began  to  scatter.  The  whole 
police  force  of  the  town  had  arrived  on  the  scene* 
and  there  was  an  end  now  of  the  besieging  of  thei 
jail. 

Fred  and  Terry  handed  their  revolvers  back  ta 
the  jail  warden  with  relief.  They  were  glad 
enough  that  they  had  not  had  to  use  them,  and 
Fred  said: 

“It  would  have  been  hard  enough  to  have  beem 
forced  to  shoot  those  men,  for  they  are  actuated* 
by  what  they  consider  the  right  spirit.  They  have* 
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real  cause  for  their  feeling  toward  the  mur¬ 
derers.” 

“That  is  right,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  warden. 
“I  feared  that  we  would  have  to  have  bloodshed 
for  a  while  there.” 

But  the  police  and  a  number  of  armed  citizens 
held  the  mob  back  now  and  the  prisoners  were 
safe.  It  was  a  relief  to  them,  for  they  knew  that 
their  necks  had  been  saved.  Brown  tried  to  get 
Fred  to  go  up  to  the  door  of  his  cell  while  he 
pleaded  with  him  to  intercede  for  him  at  the  trial. 
But  Fred  said: 

“My  friend,  I  will  not  be  at  the  trial.  My  chum 
and  I  are  going  back  to  New  York  at  once.” 

The  police  now  formed  a  cordon  around  the  jail 
with  pistols,  and  even  rifles,  so  that  the  mob  dared 
not  attack  the  place.  But  they  hung  about  at  a 
safe  distance  and  hurled  threats  at  the  jail.  Fred 
and  Terry  left  the  jail  by  a  rear  exit  later  and 
Gus  Gray  went  with  them.  The  greedy  boy  clung 
to  Fred  closely  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  if  you  go  back  on  me  I  will  kill 
myself.  I  do  not  care  to  live  unless  I  can  be  with 
you.  I  have  hope  in  you,  for  you  are  the  only 
friend  that  I  have.” 

“That  is  not  the  right  spirit,  Gus,”  said  Fred, 
reprovingly.  “You  must  not  forget  your  mother.” 

“My  mother!”  sneered  the  boy.  “She  was  never 
a  mother  to  me.  I  never  want  to  see  her  again.” 

Fred  could  not  help  but  feel  a  thrill  of  horror 
at  this  sentiment,  but  he  knew  that  the  unnatural 
parent  was  to  blame  for  it.  But  he  argued  with 
the  boy  and  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  forget 
his  mother,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
had  not  been  a  real  mother  to  him,  he  must  not 
fail  to  treat  her  with  respect  and  consideration, 
if  not  with  love. 

Gus  was  made  to  see  that  Fred  was  right.  He 
reluctantly  agreed  to  do  this,  but  he  asked  Fred 
to  allow  him  to  go  to  New  York  with  him.  To 
tins  Fred  agreed,  for  he  was  determined  to  start 
the  boy  on  the  right  track.  The  two  prisoners, 
Bigelow  and  Brown,  were  taken  away  the  next 
day  to  the  county  jail  in  another  town  for  safety. 


CHAPTER  X. — Conclusion. 

The  trial  of  Bigelow  and  Brown  and  the  men 
who  had  been  employed  by  them  to  fire  the  oil 
well,  with  the  exception  of  Herman  Gray,  who  had 
gone  West,  was  set  for  the  next  month  at  Har¬ 
risburg.  Fred  and  Terry  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  leave  Stanford  at  once.  They  knew  that 
the  oil  well  would  never  be  worth  anything  now, 
so  they  sold  the  land  for  building  sites  and  pre¬ 
pared  "to  take  their  leave.  The  Stanford  people 
were  sorry  to  have  the  two  New  Yorkers  leave, 
and  many  expressed  their  regret. 

But  there  was  no  project  to  keep  them  longer, 
so  Fred  made  ample  provision  for  the  family  of 
the  absent  Herman  Gray,  and  then  he  bought 
tickets  for  New  York.  He  bought  a  ticket  for 
Gus  also,  for  he  had  promised  to  take  the  greedy 
boy  to  New  York  and  help  him  to  get  a  start. 

They  boarded  the  train  one  morning  and  soon 
were  rolling  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia.  Gus 
sat  in  the  seat  and  looked  out  of  the  car  window 
with  great  interest.  It  was  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  had  been  away  from  home  and  it  was 
all  very  wonderful  to  him 


“I  guess  that  I  will  open  my  eyes  when  I  get 
to  New  York,”  he  said. 

“I  guess  that  you  will,  Gus,”  laughed  Fred. 
“Most  everyone  does  when  they  first  go  there.” 

But  that  Gus  had  not  yet  abandoned  his  bad 
manners  was  demonstrated  when  the  train  was 
nearing  Harrisburg.  Fred  and  Terry  went  into 
the  dining-car  with  him  and  tooks  seats  at  a  table. 
As  soon  as  the  waiter  brought  bread  upon  the 
table  Gus  waited  until  Fred  and  Tery  were  look¬ 
ing  in  another  direction,  and  then  he  grabbed  the 
pieces  an^i  stuffed  them  down  his  throat.  His 
greedy  nature  was  manifest  at  once. 

Presently  the  waiter  brought  on  the  soup  and 
Fred  and  Terry  began  to  leisurely  partake  of  it, 
but  the  greedy  boy  took  immense  mouthfuls  of  it 
and  fairly  licked  the  plate  clean.  Then  he  ate 
all  the  crackers  and  left  not  a  piece  of  the  celery. 
In  fact,  he  was  ravenous.  Fred  had  now  noticed 
it,  and  he  said: 

“I  guess  that  you  have  forgotten  your  good 
manners,  Gus,  for  you  seem  to  be  as  greedy  as 
ever.” 

The  greedy  boy  came  to  his  senses  at  once  and 
turned  very  red. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself. 
I  cannot  help  it  for  it  has  got  to  be  a  habit  with 
me.” 

But  pretty  soon  the  meat  course  was  brought 
and  then  Gus  forgot  again  and  fairly  bolted  the 
meat  and  potatoes.  He  was  like  a  famished  per¬ 
son  and  consumed  everything  in  reach.  He  would 
have  certainly  taken  all  that  Fred  and  Terry  had 
on  their  plates  if  they  had  not  been  looking.  Terry 
was  astonished,  and  he  said  in  an  aside  to  Fred: 

“That  kid  is  a  natural  glutton,  and  you  can 
never  make  anything  else  of  him.  He  is  simply 
disgusting.” 

“He  is  unfortunate,  Terry.  I  hope  to  correct 
his  bad  habits  some  time.  Let  us  give  him  a 
chance.” 

But  when  they  got  back  to  the  parlor  car  they 
sat  by  the  window,  and  Gus  fell  asleep.  The  train 
rushed  on  and  it  was  some  while  later  that  they 
reached  Philadelphia.  It  was  now  not  a  long  run 
to  New  York  and  the  boys  reckoned  on  getting 
there  in  the  evening.  They  had  decided  to  go  to 
Fred's  home  in  Fifth  avenue,  and  -Terry  asked : 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  boy,  Fred?” 

“Take  him  with  me,  of  course.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  He  will  disgrace  you.” 

“Terry,  I  am  going  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
poor  boy.  He  has  never  had  a  chance,  and  I  am 
going  to  sacrifice  something  to  see  that  he  has 
one.” 

Terry  said  no  more,  but  he  reckoned  Fred  as 
decidedly  foolish,  for  he  had  no  faith  in  the  greedy 
boy.  Gus  awoke  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  New  York  he  was.  busy  buying 
things  of  the  train-boy  and  stuffing  himself.  Fred 
said  no  more  to  him,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
not  do  any  good.  But  in  due  time  they  rolled  into 
the  depot  in  Jersey  City  and  took  the  ferry  to 
New  York. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Gus  had  seen  the  city, 
and  he  thought  it  was  grand  beyond  any  concep¬ 
tion  that  he  had  ever  had.  They  did  not  take  a 
cab,  but  went  over  and  took  a  subway  train  for 
Forty-second  street.  As  they  crossed  the  City 
Hall  Park,  and  the  big  buildings  towered  all 
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around,  the  boy  from  the  country  gaped  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  It  was  all  very  wonderful  to  him.  Some 
boys  were  playing  at  marbles  in  the  City  Hall 
Park  and  as  Gus  walked  by  they  gave  him  a  wink, 
and  one  of  them  called  out: 

“Hello,  Rube!  How  is  the  hay  crop  up  in 
Greentown?” 

Gus  flushed  and  glared  at  the  kids  as  if  he 
would  have  liked  to  annihilate  them.  But  he 
turned  to  Fred  and  asked  him  if  he  looked  so 
green  as  that. 

“Well,  Gus,”  laughed  Fred,  “these  boys  are  city 
bred  and  born  and  they  know  a  boy  from  the  coun¬ 
try  as  soon  as  they  see  him.  It  is  only  a  way  they 
have  of  having  fun.” 

“Well,”  growled  Gus,  “if  I  had  time  I  wou'd 
stop  and  make  them  think  that  the  hay  crop  was 
all  right.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  Terry  said : 

“You  will  be  all  right  after  you  have  been  here 
a  while,  Gus.  The  verdancy  will  wear  off.” 

But  they  now  reached  the  entrance  of  the  sub¬ 
way  and  soon  theye  were  aboard  an  express  and 
flying  through  the  tunnel.  It  was  a  fast  ride,  and 
Gus  could  only  see  the  lights  of  the  different  sta¬ 
tions  as  they  flashed  past,  and  he  was  wonder- 
struck.  He  asked  Fred  if  they  were  a  thousand 
feet  under  ground. 

“Oh  my,  no!”  laughed  Fred.  “We  are  only  a 
few  feet.  But  I  will  take  you  through  the  tunnel 
under  the  river  some  time,  where  we  will  be  over 
a  hundred  feet  under  ground.” 

At  Forty-second  street  they  left  the  train  and . 
went  over  to  the  Fearnot  home  in  Fifth  avenue. 
It  happened  that  Fred’s  parents  were  away,  but 
the  house  was  open,  as  the  boys  had  been  expected. 
They  went  in  and  made  themselves  at  home.  The 
servant  was  all  in  readiness  for  them.  Fred  saw 
that  a  room  was  arranged  for  Gus  and  he  was 
made  to  feel  at  home.  The  boy  was  like  a  cat  in 
a  strange  garret,  but  he  was  delighted  to  be  there, 
all  the  same.  Fred  talked  to  him  about  his  table 
manners,  and  soon  he  had  him  pretty  well  under 
subjection.  The  greedy  boy  realized  his  own  im¬ 
perfections  and  was  anxious  to  mend  his  ways. 
Fred  took  him  around  the  town  and  showed  him 
many  things  that  were  of  interest.  Gus  had 
gained  a  fair  schooling  at  his  home  at  Stanford, 
so  that  he  was  not  ignorant. 

Fred  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  se¬ 
cure  him  a  position  somewhere  as  soon  as  he 
deemed  him  able  to  take  it.  But  Gus  now  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  big  city  with  relish,  and  he 
declared  that  he  would  never  go  back  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course,  New  York  was  to  him  a  wonder¬ 
land  for  a  time  and  he  was  content  to  go  around 
the  streets  and  see  the  sights.  But  one  day  he 
came  home  with  a  very  bad-looking  eye. 

When  he  appeared  at  the  table  Fred  and  Terry 
looked  at  him,  and  then  at  each  other.  There  was 
a  broad  smile  on  Terry’s  face,  but  Gus  hung  his 
head  in  a  manner  that  showed  that  he  was 
ashamed.  At  first  neither  of  the  boys  let  on  that 
they  saw  the  bad  eye.  They  talked  with  Gus  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  at  last  Fred  looked  at  the 
greedy  boy  and  observed: 

“Got  some  smut  on  your  face,  Gus?  Guess  you 
must  have  been  fooling  around  the  coalbin.” 

Gus  blushed  scarlet. 


“Oh,  no!”  spoke  up  Terry.  “He  was  cutting 
wood  and  a  stick  flew  up  and  hit  him.” 

Gus  now  blurted  out: 

“It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  got  into  a  fight 
and  there  were  three  of  them,  and  one  of  them 
hit  me  in  the  eye.  I  am  sorry.” 

“Sorry,”  laughed  Fred.  “Who  are  you  sorry 
for?” 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  have  disgraced  you,  sir.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  needn’t  feel  that  way,”  said  Fred. 
“We  can  stand  it  if  you  can.  What  happened  to 
the  other  fellow?” 

Gus  hung  his  head. 

“I  wish  I  knew  how  to  box,”  he  said.  “I  would 
go  over  and  lick  him,  for  he  needs  it.  I  saw  him 
picking  on  a  poor  little  chap,  and  when  I  told  him 
to  stop  he  called  to  two  others  and  they  set  upon 
me.  I  got  licked  all  right.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  you  will  come  up¬ 
stairs  with  me  every  morning  for  a  few  days  we 
will  put  on  some  gloves,  and  I  will  teach  you  some 
tricks  that  I  guess  will  allow  you  to  give  that  chap 
a  licking.” 

Gus  was  so  delighted  that  he  accepted  Terry’s 
offer.  Gus  went  up  to  Terry’s  room  and  put  on 
the  gloves.  In  a  short  time  Terry  had  taught 
him  some  tricks  with  the  gloves  that  he  told  him 
would  puzzle  any  of  the  boys  around  there. 

“The  next  time  that  chap  lays  for  you,  just 
stand  right  up  to  him  and  work  in  those  tricks. 
You  will  see  that  he  will  not  try  any  funny  game 
on  you  again.” 

It  happened  that  a  few  days  after  that,  Gus 
was  going  out  and  Tery  happened  to  see  him. 
Terry  was  going  out  also,  and  he  followed  along 
behind  Gus,  for  he  suspected  that  he  was  going 
to  look  up  his  enemy.  So,  when  they  reached  the 
corner,  out  of  an  area  came  a  stout  little  boy.  He 
ran  across  the  street  and  sailed  into  Gus  without 
ceremony. 

“Oho!”  smiled  Terry,  “here  is  where  we  will  ses 
some  fun.’ 

Gus  stood  his  ground  and  the  pugnacious  boy 
came  up  to  him  and  made  a  swing  at  his  head. 
Gus  simply  blocked  it  in  the  scientific  way  that 
Terry  had  taught  him.  Then  he  sailed  into  him 
with  the  science  of  a  professional  boxer,  and  the 
next  moment  the  boy  was  staggering  all  around 
the  street. 

Terry  was  simply  delighted.  Terry  told  Fred 
about  the  affair  afterwards,  and  Fred  was  much 
amused.  A  few  days  later  Fred  got  a  job  for 
Gus  running  an  elevator  in  a  big  building  down¬ 
town.  It  was,  of  course,  not  a  very  profitable  one, 
but  it  would  make  a  start,  and  as  Gus  had  no 
special  talent  except  his  singing,  it  would  give  him 
a  living  until  his  voice  was  developed. 

And  Fred  has  been  to  some  expense  in  securing 
a  teacher  for  the  greedy  boy.  He  had  secured  a 
good  teacher,  who  declared  that  Gus  would  be  able 
to  sing  in  opera  some  day.  Gus  seemed  to  have 
abandoned  his  greedy  and  coarse  ways  quickly, 
and  he  plunged  into  his  duties  like  a  new  person. 
He  was  completely  transformed,  and  Fred  was  de¬ 
lighted. 

Fred  heard  from  Stanford  that  Bigelow  and 
Brown  had  been  put  on  trial  for  the  burning  of 
the  oil  well.  They  were  sure  to  be  convicted  and 
held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  lives  there. 
They  also  heard  from  Mason,  to  the  effect  that  the 
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land  had.  been  sold  at  a  fair  profit  for  building 
purposes,  and  that  ended  the  deal.  Fred  had  per¬ 
suaded  Gus  to  write  to  his  mother,  and  he  had 
done  so. 

The  greedy  boy  had  declared  that  he  never 
-wanted  to  see  any  of  his  folks  again,  but  Fred 
had  convinced  him  that  this  was  not  the  right  kind 
of  a  spirit.  So  Gus  wrote  to  his  mother  and  sent 
her  a  small  sum  of  money.  He  received  a  reply 
in  the  next  mail.  Certainly  it  was  a  characteris¬ 
tic  epistle  and  made  Fred’s  eyes  flash  with  indig¬ 
nation.  Thus  it  read : 

“To  My  Ungrateful  Son: — I  want  to  .tell  you 
that  I  am  going  to  see  the  police  and  have  you 
brought  back  home ;  for  you  have  run  away,  which 
is  against  the  law,  as  you  are  not  yet  of  age  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  this  State.  I  demand  that 
you  send  every  cent  of  your  pay,  or  I  will  take 
measures  to  collect  it  according  to  law.  I  con¬ 
sider  you  a  mean  little  pig  to  run  away  and  leave 
your  poor,  old  mother  to  starve;  also,  your  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  hope  that  you  will  never 
have  a  day  of  good  luck  in  your  life.  Your  father 
will  wish  the  same. 

“FROM  YOUR  SUFFERING  MOTHER.” 

Fred  gasped  as  he  read  this  letter.  He  looked 
at  Gus  for  a  moment,  undecided  what  to  say.  But 
the  boy  was  pale  and  his  lips  quivered. 

“I  told  you  that  I  never  wanted  to  go  home  any 
more,  or  to  ever  see  my  mother  or  father  again,” 
he  said.  “Mr.  Fearnot,  you  don’t  know  what  they 
are  like.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  are  right,  Gus,”  said  Fred. 
“I  am  not  going  to  blame  you  for  not  going.  How 
old  are  you,  Gus?” 

“I  am  eighteen  years  old.” 

“I  will  look  up  the  law  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  have  to  go  back,  for  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  your  parents  have  not  done  the  right 
thing  by  you.  I  will  intercede  for  you.” 

Gus  kept  at  his  work  steadily,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  saw  him  every  day  and  encouraged  him  in 
every  way  that  they  could.  He  went  to  his  ring¬ 
ing  teacher  regularly  and  the  advance  he  made 
was  marvelous. 

One  day,  while  Gus  was  doing  well  at  his  work 
and  in  his  studies,  there  called  at  the  Fearnot 
mansion  a  man  who  looked  like  the  worst  kind  of 
a  tramp.  He  asked  for  Fred  at  first.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that;  Terry  was  coming  out  of  the  house  and 
he  saw  the  man.  He  told  him  that  Fred  was  in 
the  house,  but  he  asked  him  what  he  wanted  of 
him.  Terry  did  not  recognize  the  man  until  he 
spoke  again. 

“Mr.  Olcott,”  he  said,  “I  guess  that  you  do  not 
remember  me.  I  am  Herman  Gray,  and  I  have 
just  come  back  from  California.  I  am  all  in  and 
the  luck  has  been  against  me.  I  want  you  to  help 
me.” 

Terry  was  at  first  puzzled  what  to  do.  He  saw 
no  rea4r/$>n  why  either  he  or  Fred  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  wretch,  but  he  at  last  said : 

“Wait  here,  and  I  will  call  Fearnot.  If  he 
wants  to  help  you  he  can  do  so.” 

Terry  went  into  the  house  and  called  Fred  out. 
When  Fred  saw  the  man  Gray  he  was  horrified. 
He  asked  him  a  few  questions,  and  then  he  said : 

‘There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give  you  any 


help,  but  I  can  never  see  any  man  down  on  his 
luck  go  hungry.” 

With  that,  Fred  took  the  vagrant  in  and  or¬ 
dered  the  servants  to  give  him  food.  Gray  ate 
ravenously,  and  after  he  had  finished  he  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  his  eyes  flashed  sullenly,  and 
he  asked: 

“Tell  me  where  that  ungrateful  boy  of  mine  is. 
I  hear  from  his  mother  that  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  that  he  is  here  in  New  York,  making 
a  good  living.  I  shall  claim  all  his  pay,  according 
to  law.” 

“No,  you  won’t,  Gray!  That  boy  will  not  give 
one  cent  of  his  pay  to  you.  I  can  promise  you 
that,”  said  Fred. 

“How  it  that?”  Gray  demanded.  “The  law  says 
that  I  can  claim  his  wages  until  he  is  twenty- 
one.” 

“Does  it?  That  is  an  unjust  law  if  it  is  so.  In 
this  case,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
parent  is  not  to  care  for  the  boy’s  wages,  for  he 
wants  them  for  his  own  purposes.” 

“Why,  of  course  I  do.  Didn’t  the  brat  eat  at 
my  table  and  did  I  not  clothe  him^all  these  years?” 

“Did  you?”  asked  Fred,  with  withering  scorn. 
“Who  is  responsible  'for  his  being  irf  this  world. 
I  want  to  tell  you,  Gray,  that  you  are  to  blame 
for  the  selfish  spirit  and  greedy  ways  that  that 
boy  had.  You  have  been  an  unnatural  parent  to 
him,  as  has  your  wife.  The  boy  is  out  for  himself 
and  he  is  doing  well.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
law  will  sanction  such  a  wrong  as  to  allow  you  to 
wreck  his  hopes  or  his  life  now.  I  will  fight  it  in 
court  to  the  last  degree.” 

“Thunder!”  roared  Gray,  springing  up.  “You 
have  no  right  to  meddle  between  me  and  my  son. 
I  will  claim  his  wages,  and  you  cannot  help  it. 
The  ungrateful  young  scamp!” 

Fred  turned  to  one  of  the  servants  and  told 
him  to  show  the  old  wretch  the  door.  Gray  slunk 
away  angrily  without  thanking  Fred  for  his  hos¬ 
pitality.  Terry  was  so  mad  that  he  was  white. 

“I  would  have  kicked  the  old  scoundrel  out, 
Fred!  He  is  without  a  heart  of  decency!” 

Fred  was  resolved  to  protect  Gus  from  his 
selfish  parent,  so  he  went  downtown  to  see  a  law¬ 
yer.  He  was  assured  that  Gray  could  not  claim 
'  the  boy’s  pay  in  New  York.  Gus  heard  that  his 
father  was  in  New  York  and  came  up  to  see  Fred 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation. 

Fred  reassured  him,  but  that  was  all  that  there 
was  to  it,  for  the  morning  papers  held  an  acount 
of  the  arrest  of  Gray  by  a  Pennsylvania  detective 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  affair  at  Stanford.  He 
was  taken  there  to  be  tried  with  the  others.  He 
received  a  long  term  in  prison.  That  settled  the 
troubles  of  the  reformed  Greedy  Gus  and  he  was 
now  able  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  study,  though 
Fred  advised  him  to  send  his  mother  a  small  sum 
weekly. 

Gus  rapidly  arose  in  the  world  and  was  soon 
making  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  Fred  and 
Terry  lost  sight  of  him  in  other  affairs  that 
claimed  their  attention,  but  they  felt  that  they  had 
done  right,  and  that  was  recompense  enough.  At 
this  juncture  a  new  enterprise  claimed  Fred’s  at¬ 
tention,  which  we  will  reveal  later. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEAR¬ 
NOT  RISKING  HIS  LIFE;  or,  SAVING  HIS 
FATHER  FROM  RUIN.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


BOLIVIA'S  CLIMATE 
At  Alto  Crucero,  in  Bolivia,  water  freezes  every 
night  of  the  year,  while  at  noonday  the  sun  is 
sometimes  hot  enough  to  blister  the  flesh. 


SHOOTS  EAGLE;  GETS  TURKEY 
Charles  Mandeville,  hunting  on  the  Sines  Farm 
immediately  north  of  West  Chicago,  took  a  shot 
at  a  large  bird  rising  into  the  air  with  a  cargo 
in  its  talons.  The  bird  fell  and  proved  to  be 
a  brown  eagle  with  a  wing-spread  of  seven  feet. 
It  weighed  twenty-two  pounds  and  had  been  car¬ 
rying  a  turkey  of  very  near  its  own  weight.  Man¬ 
deville  ate  the  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


APES  AS  COIN-TESTERS 

Apes  are  being  used  to  sort  good  coins  from 
bad  in  Siam. 

The  Siamese  have  always  been  fond  of  apes 
as  pets,  and  the  creatures  become  very  intelligent 
owing  to  their  association  with  human  beings. 
They  are  trained  to  do  many  wonderful  things, 
but  coin-testing  is  the  most-  wonderful  of  all. 

In  almost  every  shop  an  ape  sits  beside  the  mer¬ 
chant'.  Each  coin  is  handed  to  the  animal,  who 
tries  it  with  his  ‘  teeth.  If  it  is  good  the  ape 
throws  it  into  the  money-box.  If  it  is  bad  he 


throws  it  on  the  floor,  making  weird  noises  to 
signify  his  anger. 

The  apes  never  make  a  mistake.  Even  the 
most  carefully-made  counterfeit  coins  do  not  pass 
their  inspection.  A  curious  feature  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  no  white  man  has  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  the  animals  are  taught  to  tell  good 
money  from  bad. 


INCA  FINDER'S  SKILL  USEFUL  IN 
RUM  HUNT 

F.  A.  Hazeltine,  Divisional  Prohibition  Chief 
for  the  Florida-Porto-Rico  area,  several  years  agd, 
walked  over  the  sands  of  Peru,  poking  here  and 
there  with  an  iron  rod.  He  was  searching  for 
the  mummies  of  Incas.  Now  he  has  been  poking 
into  the  sands  around  Fernandina,  Fla.,*  with  a 
like  rod,  with  uncomfortable  results  for  rum 
smugglers. 

“Pits  are  dug  in  the  sand  by  the  smugglers 
and  walled  up  inside,”  Mr.  Hazeltine  reported  to 
Prohibition  headquarters,  “with  a  hole  at  the  top 
just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man.  A  board  is 
placed  over  this  hole  and  sand  and  leaves  are 
used  to  camouflage  it.  However,  once  the  place 
is  located,  the  sand  can  be  easily  penetrated  by 
an  iron  rod.  Most  of  the  pits  hold  about  150 
cases.” 
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WORK  AND  WIN 


Two  Boys  and  a  Treasure 

-  Or,  — 

LEFT  ON  A  WATER-LOGGED  SHIP 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Captain  And  Mate  Are  Amazed. 

“Maybe  I  am;  but  I  hope  it  wouldn’t  be  the 
means  of  shortening  my  life  any.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  demanded  the 
captain,  as  if  he  thought  the  remark  insinuated 
something. 

“Well,  to  be  plain,  captain,  I  must  have  been  a 
fool  when  I  shipped  with  you  the  second  time.  If 
I  hadn’t  done  it  I  wouldn’t  be  here  now.  That’s 
what  I  mean.” 

“Oh,  you  think,  then,  that  by  being  here  on  this 
uninhabited  island  your  life  will  be  shortened?” 

“It  might  be.” 

“Can’t  you  stand  the  climate?” 

“It  ain’t  that,  captain.  "You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  Big  Jess  has  sworn  to  kill  the  two  boys. 
You  haven’t  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the 
notion,  either.  Now,  suppose  he  tried  to,  and 
makes  a  miss  of  it?” 

*  “He  can  try  again,  then,”  Billings  answered, 
scowling  fiercely. 

“You’re  forgetting  that  maybe  he  wouldn’t  have 
the  chance  to  try  ag’in.  Them  two  boys  ain’t 
afraid  of  Big  Jess — or  the  rest  of  us,  either.  They 
can  shoot,  too — maybe  a  lot  better  than  we  can. 
If  Big  Jess  tries  to  kill  ’em  an’  happens  to  make 
a  miss  of  it,  they’ll  kill  him.  An’  if  we  happen  to 
be  anywhere  close  by  at  the  time,  they’ll  kill  us, 
too.” 

“Pshaw!”  and  the  captain  laughed  harshly.  “I 
only  thought  you  were  a  fool  before,  but  now  I 
know  you  are.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  mate  nodded  to  show  that 
he  thoroughly  agreed  with  him. 

When  the  two  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
found  Big  Jess  and  the  Portuguese  sailor  taking 
it  easy  under  a  tree,  a  quantity  of  tropical  fruit 
lying  on  the  ground  near  them. 

“How  did  you  make  out,  cap?” 'Jess  asked,  in 
a  very  familiar  sort  of  way.” 

“They  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us,” 
was  thq  reply.  “I  tried  to  reason  with  them,  but 
they  would  not  listen.  They  say  that  they  are  not 
afraid  of  you — nor  are  they  afraid  of  us  all  put 
together.  Want  us  to  keep  away  from  them,  too, 
or  they’ll  shoot  us.”  . 

The  eyes  of  Big  Jess  gleamed  with  a  dangerous 
light. 

“Is  that  a  fact?”  he  said,  slowly.  “All  right, 
then.  I’ll  show  that  boy  Fred  that  I  ain’t  the  old 
sea-dog  that  lets  anybody  hit  me  an’  knock  me 
down  without  gittin’  revenge  for  it.  I’m  goin’  to 
)>eat  that  bey  till  there  ain’t  breath  of  life  in  him, 
jthat’s  what  I’m  goin’  to  do!” 


“I  won’t  blame  you,  Jess.” 

The  mate  looked  at  the  captain  when  this  was 
said  and,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  exclaimed : 

“Trouble  cornin’,  an’  lots  of  it!” 

“Let  it  come!”  Mike  spoke  up,  and  then  he  drew 
a  keen-edged,  ugly-looking  knife  from  his  belt. 
“Me  use  this  very  quick.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Big  Jess,  encouragingly. 
“We  ain’t  aboard  ship  now,  so  there  can’t  be  no 
mutiny  about  it.  You  help  me,  an’  we’ll  put  an 
end  to  them  ,  two  lads,  an’  ther  boatswain,  too. 
We’ll  do  it,  even  if  the  cap’n  an’  mate  don’t  want 
us  to,  eh,  Mike?” 

“Sure!”  exclaimed  the  Portuguese,  and  then  he 
looked  defiantly  at  Billings  and  Steger. 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  or  how  soon 
you  do  it,”  the  captain  said. 

The  mate  said  nothing,  but  picked  up  a  banana 
and  began  eating  it. 

It  was  evident  that  Billings  did  not  exactly  like 
the  way  the  two  sailors  were  acting. 

He  knew  they  were  thorough  villains,  and  if 
they  should  happen  to  turn  upon  him  and  the 
mate  things  would  be  bad,  indeed. 

The  only  way,  then,  was  to  humor  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

After  a  while  Steger  turned  toward  their  camp. 

The  captain  promptly  followed  him,  and  then 
the  two  sailors  got  up. 

They  all  went  over  to  the  camp,  and  then  Steger 
suggested  that  they  go  out  and  try  to  shoot  some¬ 
thing. 

But  Mike  was  inclined  to  be  lazy,  and  when  he 
suggested  that  the  mate  shoot  the  game,  Big  Jess 
nodded  approvingly. 

“You  can  shoot  with  a  rifle  better  than  we  kin,” 
the  latter  said.  “Go  an’  git  somethin’.  We’ll 
look  after  gittin’  ther  bananas  an’  other  stuff.” 

The  captain  offered  to  accompany  him,  so,  each 
with  a  rifle,  they  set  out. 

They  walked  afcross  the  end  of  the  island,  and 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  water  as  it  shone 
through  the  foliage,  they  were  suddenly  startled 
by  the  report  of  a  shotgun. 

It  was  followed  by  another  and  still  another 
report,  and  then  a  shout  went  up. 

“Them  two  boys,”  said  the  mate.  “What  are 
they  doin’  over  here  ?  Can’t  be  the  least  bit  afraid 
of  us,  captain.” 

“Come  on,”  was  the  reply.  “We’ll  see  what 
they  are  shooting.” 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  bushes,  and 
the  next  minute  they  came  in  sight  of  a  man 
dressed  in  khaki,  gun  in  hand,  and  pushing  his 
way  through  a  little  thicket. 

But  that  was  not  ail!  Close  behind  him  were 
two  young  girls,  each  of  whom  carried  a  shot¬ 
gun  ! 

Joyous  surprise  shone  upon  the  faces  of  the 
two  boys  as  they  knelt  and  pulled  more  dirt  away 
from  the  iron-bound  box. 

Both  felt  that  they  had  discovered  a  treasure, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  think  it  had 
been  buried  there  by  the  pirates  of  the  olden 
times. 

So  much  had  they  read  of  such  things  that 
there  really  could  be  no  other  conclusion  for  them 
to  come  to. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  READING 


BURGLARS  GET  A  BAG  OF  PEANUTS 
Youthful  cracksmen  with  a  sense  of  humor 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the  safe  in 
a  large  furniture  house.  After  rummaging  desk 
drawers  they  made  off  with  a  bag  of  salted  pea¬ 
nuts  as  their  sole  loot.  Besides  the  safe  they  left 
a  note  which  read:  “We  ean’t  get  in.” 


GIRL  TRAPS  HOTEL  CLERK 

Gladys  Ward,  a  20-year-old  model,  living  at  the 
Hotel  Stratford  in  West  Thirty-second  street, 
New  York,  told  in  Yorkville  Court  how  she  helped 
the  manager  of  the  hotel,  George  Remus,  arrest 
a  clerk  on  a  charge  of  fraud. 

The  clerk,  Joseph  Barrett,  she  said,  offered  to 
help  her  escape  payment  of  a  bill  of  $200  and 
get  her  baggage  out  of  the  hotel.  She  told  Re¬ 
mus  of  the  offer,  she  said,  and  trapped  the  clerk 
with  the  aid  of  $60  in  marked  money  that  Remus 
had  provided. 

Barrett  was  held  in  $500  bail  for  Special  Ses¬ 
sions. 

CURRENCY  RAIDS  TRAP  BEGGAR  AS 
RICHEST  MAN 

The  richest  man  caught  in  Munich  in  recent 
raids  of  local  cafes  for  foreign  currency  was  a 
professional  beggar  who  specializes  in  seeking 
alms  from  foreigners.  In  his  pockets  the  police 
found  300,000  Austrian  kronen,  150,000  Czecho¬ 
slovak  kronen,  20  Swiss  francs,  101  Italian  lire 
and  a  dollar  bill. 

Begging  has  become  so  common  now  that  many 
people  carry  small  bills  to  meet  the  pleas  of  men¬ 
dicants  who  stand  on  street  corners  with  extended 
hats  and  hands. 

A  Leipzig  workman  who  recently  sat  down  on 
a  park  bench  on  his  way  home  from  work  fell 
asleep.  His  hat  slid  off  and  landed  crown  down 
in  front  of  him.  When  he  awoke  he  found  it  full 
of  small  mark  notes  which  passers-by  had  tossed 
into  it. 


KANGAROO  BIRTH  PUZZLE  SOLVED 

A  kangaroo  at  birth  weighs  about  eight  or  nine 
grains,  is  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  long  and  not 
much  thicker  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  F.  Morse,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicago 
Zoological  Society. 

How  the  baby  kangaroo  was  born  was  until  re¬ 
cently  a  mystery  to  zoologists,  Mr.  Morse  said, 
because  being  a  pouch  animal  the  actual  birth  was 
difficult  to  witness. 

“One  day  I  noticed  that  one  of  our  kangaroos 
was  acting  strangely,  so  I  got  the  head  keeper 
to  put  it  in  a  separate  room  used  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  animals,”  Mr.  Morse  declared.  “We 
watched  closely  for  a  long  time  and  finally  were 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  a  tiny  thing  not 
more  than  an  inch  long  on  the  tail  of  the  mother 
kangaroo.  It  was  a  baby. 

“We  secured  it  and  found  it  weighed  about 
nine  grains.  It  was  an  inch  and  one-sixteenth 
long  and  not  broader  than  a  lead  pencil.  It  was 
a  perfectly  formed  kangaroo  with  the  exception 
of  the  hind  legs,  the  matured  kangaroos’  powerful 


propeller.  These  developed  later  as  the  baby 
animal  grew.  The  front  legs,  however,  were  per¬ 
fectly  formed  and  were  used  by  the  baby  to  climb 
back  into  the  mother’s  pouch,  where  it  remains 
for  a  period  of  seven  months.” 


PULL  THE  TEETH  WITH  FINGERS 
Although  the  Chinese  boast  that  nothing  is 
new  to  them,  and  that  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  old  stories  in  China,  it  is  still  true  that  for 
operations  in  dentistry  we  would  hardly  care  to 
go  to  a  Chinese. 

The  work  of  old-time  Chinese  dentists  is  lu¬ 
dicrously  primitive.  The  operator  extracts  all 
teeth  with  his  fingers.  From  youth  to  manhood 
he  is  trained  to  pull  pegs  from  a  wooden  board, 
and  this  training  changes  the  aspect  of  the  hand 
and  gives  him  a  finger  grip  that  is  equivalent  to 
a  lifting  power  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 

For  toothache  he  employs  opium,  peppermint 
oil,  cinnamon  oil  and  clove  oil.  Sometimes  he 
fills  teeth,  but  he  does  it  so  poorly  that  the  fill¬ 
ings  fall  out  after  a  few  months. 

There  is  an  element  of  superstition  in  his  work, 
for  he  asserts  that  all  dental  troubles  are  brought 
on  by  tooth  worms,  and  he  always  shows  the 
nerve  pulp  to  the  patient  as  such  a  worm.  For 
humbugging  purposes  also  the  dentist r  carries 
about  in  his  pocket  some  white  grubs,  and  after 
he  has  extracted  a  tooth  he  shows  a  grub  to  the 
sufferer  as  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  A  dentist 
of  this  class  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
half  way  between  a  barber  and  a  laborer  in  the 
social  scale,  which  is  certainly  a  great  injustice 
to  an  honest  laborer. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS  AND  HINTS 


PAINT  AND  VARNISH 
The  use  af  paint  should  be  avoided  in  radio 
r-work.  Even  varnish  should  be  left  alone,  as  both 
of  these  will  form  an  imperfect  dielectric  and 
j increase  distributed  capacity,  thereby  lowering 
(the  efficiency  of  the  set.  This  pertains  to  the 
jmaking  of  coils  such  as  tuning  coils,  variometers 
|and  couplers. 


BAD  CONDENSERS 

A  short  circuit  in  a  fixed  condenser  or  variable 
condenser  may  be  easily  detected  by  aid  of  a  dry 
cell  and  telephone  receiver.  If  a  loud  click  is 
heard  in  the  phones  when  placed  in  series  with 
the  condenser,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  con¬ 
denser  is  short  circuited  somewhere.  Usually  in 
the  variable  type  this  can  be  easily  detected  by 
looking  over  the  plates  to  find  out  where  one 
plate  is  touching  another. 


GET  RID  OF  INTERFERENCE 
A  regenerative  receiving  set  acts  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  transmitter,  and  if  carelessly  handled  will 
cause  interference.  Many  of  the  howls  heard  in 
the  phones  are  not  due  to  the  receiving  set,  but 
to  some  neighbor  turning  the  dials  of  his  set. 
Much  of  this  trouble  can  be  eliminated  by  burning 
the  filament  of  the  detector  at  minimum  bril¬ 
liancy  to  Idear  the  desired  concert.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  interference  but  will  give  the  tube 
and  batteries  longer  life. 


USE  A  SIMPLE  TUNER 
A  simple  means  of  tuning  a  crystal  detector  set 
is  afforded  by  the  variometer,  a  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  widely  known  as  one  of  the  instruments  that 
comprise  a  form  of  regenerative  receiving  set. 
This  piece  of  apparatus  in  its  simplest  form  is 
easy  to  make;  the  parts  necessary  for  its  con¬ 
struction  may  usually .  be  picked  up  about  the 
house. 

.A  tube  made  from  an  ordinary  oatmeal  box  will 
serve  nicely  as  the  fixed  coil  or  stator.  This 
should  be  about'  four  inches  in  length  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  rotor  should 
be  made  from  a  smaller  tube  of  the  same  material 
but  smaller  in  order  that  it  may  rotate  freely  in¬ 
side  of  the  stator. 


WIRED  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION 
A  publication  giving  an  introduction  to  wired 
wireless  or  fine  radio  communication  has  recently 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
signal  officer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  This  pamphlet  gives  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  messages  are  carried  to  distant  points 
by  radio-frequency  currents  directed  over  wires 
such  as  ordinary  telephone  lines  or  power  lines. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  radio  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  line  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony  are 
also  discussed.  This  pamphlet  is  “Introduction 
to  Line  Radio  Communication,”  Signal  Corps 
Radio  Communication  Pamphlet  No.  41,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  DANGEROUS  STUNT 

Audio  frequency  amplifying  transformers  have 
a  very  annoying  habit  of  blowing  out  most  unex¬ 
pectedly,  even  when  the  value  of  “B”  battery 
used  is  only  normal,  or  even  below  normal.  The 
fan  will  without  thinking  condemn  the  particu¬ 
lar  brand  he  has  as  a  poor  one,  but  the  fault  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  his  own. 

If  a  transformer  does  not  blow  out  the  first 
time  it  is  connected  in  a  circuit  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  ever  blow,  providing,  of  course, 
that  an  excess  of  plate  voltage  is  not  applied. 
One  good  reason  why  many  reputable  instruments 
go  dead  is  that  the  plate  circuit  is  often  opened 
too  suddenly.  If  the  tube  filaments  are  lighted  at 
the  usual  operating  temperature,  this  action  will 
cause  the  development  of  a  very  high  voltage  in 
the  transformer  windings.  This  “inductive  kick” 
voltage,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  lasts  only  an 
instant,  but  that  is  usually  time  enough  for  the 
very  fine  wire  to  burn  out. 

To  avoid  such  accidents,  the  rheostats  should  be 
turned  down  before  the  telephone  plug  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  a  habit  is  made  of  this  practice,  the 
amplifier  will  work  without  trouble. 


NOWxTHE  RADIO  PLAY 
Radio  dramas  nave  been  broadcasted  by  the 
WGY  station  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Schenectady  for  nearly  a  year.  During  that 
period  the  little  group  of  WGY  players  has  had 
the  largest  audiences  ever  before  accorded  dram¬ 
atic  offerings.  There  are  at  least  2,000,000  radio 
sets  in  the  country,  and  of  that  number  1,500,000 
are  almost  nightly  within  range  of  WGY.  From 
the  very  first  the  radio  drama  has  been  a  success. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Smith,  formerly  an  actor  and 
director  on  the  professional  stage,  has  been  hand¬ 
ling  this  feature  of  the  WGY  programs.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  players  have  pioneered  in  the  art 
of  the  radio  drama;  they  have  had  to  develop  a 
new  technique.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  occasional  changes  in  play  manuscripts,  es¬ 
pecially  where  a  climax  depended  upon  sight  for 
its  appreciation.  The  entrance  to  or  departure 
from  a  room  by  one  of  the  characters  has  to  be 
indicated  by  sound,  as  a  closing  door.  A  bell  helps 
somewhat  in  announcing  a  newcomer  to  the  in¬ 
visible  stage.  Various  sound  devices  have  been 
created  to  produce  atmosphere.  A  telegraph  key 
and  an  imitation  of  an  engine  whistle  have 
helped  ilf  a  railway  station  scene.  Storms  have 
been  stimulated  by  devices  similar  to  those  used 
on  the  stage. 


CONTROLLING  GENERATION 
If  the  grid  and  plate  circuits  of  a  vacuum  tube 
are  coupled  together  so  that  the  energy  can  be 
fed  back  from  the  plate  circuit  into  the  grid  cir¬ 
cuit  the  tube  will  oscillate.  When  a  tube  oscil¬ 
lates  it  serves  as  a  transmitter  and  is  of  no  value 
for  receiving.  To  be  of  use  for  reception  the  cir¬ 
cuit  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  tube  is  just  at 
the  point  of  oscillating.  How  to  recognize  the 
critical  point  is  a  puzzle  to  many. 

The  easiest  way  to  determine  whether  the  tube 
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is  oscillating  is  to  short  circuit  the  grid  con¬ 
denser  with  a  piece  of  wire,  and  touch  the  grid 
terminal  of  the  socket.  If  a  distinct  click  is 
heard  in  the  phones  when  the  finger  touches  the 
terminal  and  another  click  when  it  is  removed,  the 
circuit  is  oscillating. 

There  is  no  oscillation  without  regeneration. 
Regeneration  is  controlled  by  the  tickler;  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  filament  circuit, 
the  amount  of  plate  voltage  and,  in  some  sets, 
chiefly  radio  frequency  a  potentiometer  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  amplifying  tubes  just  below  the 
point  of  oscillation.  Adjustment  of  the  plate 
variometer  or  other  means  of  feedback;  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  “A”  battery  rheostat  and  by  adding 
or  removing  “B”  batteries  from  the  circuit  play 
important  parts  in  the  reception  of  clear  music. 


THE  JAPANESE  RADIO  LINK 
The  radio  telegraph  circuit  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  operated  continuously,  car¬ 
rying  a  large  portion  of  the  trans-Pacific  tele¬ 
graph  traffic.  When  the  recent  disastrous  earth¬ 
quake  devastated  Tokio  and  Yokohama  the  radio 
service  was  not  interrupted.  The  first  news  of 
the  disaster  came  to  the  United  States  over  this 
radio  circuit,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  the 
most  complete  dispatches  describing  the  extent  of 
the  losses  and  damage  came  via  the  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  service.  There  are  several  Japanese  sta¬ 
tions  working  with  America.  First,  there  is  the 
Iwaki  radio  system,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  comprising  a  transmitting 
station  at  Haranomachi  and  a  receiving  station  at 
Tomioka.  The  general  location  of  these  stations 
was  determined  by  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  district  from  seismic  disturbances.  The  trans¬ 
mitting  aerial  at  Haranomachi  is  of  the  umbrella 
type,  supported  by  a- self-supporting  central  tower 
and  an  outer  ring  of  18  spliced,  guyed  wooden 
masts  at  a  radius  of  1,300  feet.  The  central 
tower  is  a  reinforced  concrete  tube  660  feet  high, 
57  feet  in  outside  diameter  at  the  base  and  14 
feet  outside  diameter  at  the  top.  The  wooden 
masts  in  the  outer  ring  are  250  feet  high  and 
consist  of  three  sections.. 


TUBES  FIT  BATTERIES 

Dry  cells  are  used  extensively  for  vacuum  tube 
filament  current  by  amateurs  who  do  not  care  for 
the  storage  battery. 

The  dry  battery  is  a  fairly  good  substitute,  but 
its  use  is  not  advised  except  with  certain  tubes  be¬ 
cause  these  cells  soon  become  exhausted  and  must 
be  replaced.  This  continual  replacement  soon 
mounts  up  to  the  cost  of  a  storage  battery. 

A  number  of  flashlight  batteries  may  be  con¬ 
nected  and  used  for  the  plate  voltage  of  the  tube. 

Different  uses  require  different  values  of  vol¬ 
tage  and  amperage.  A  vacuum  tube  of  the  stor¬ 
age  battery  type  requires  a  pressure  of  6  volts 
and  a  filament  current  of  one  ampere.  Recently 
there  has  appeared  on  the  market  other  types  of 
tubes  that  require  smaller  voltages  and  a  lesser 
filament  current.  Dry  cells  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  with'  these  tubes. 

Most  dry  cell  tubes  require  a  small  amount  of 
filament  current  but  the  voltage  must  be  watched. 
In  the  case  of  the  UV201  A  and  C301  A  tube  a 
6  volt  battery  will  have  to  be  secured  and  used 


with  a  resistance  of  30  ohms.  This  also  applieJ 
to  the  UV199  tube  when  using  6  volts.  There¬ 
fore  in  order  to  apply  dry  cells  to  these  tubes  a 
combination  of  dry  cells  in  series  is  required  in 
order  to  obtain  the  correct  voltage. 


VOLTAGE  CONTROL 

The  various  detector  tubes  require  careful  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  plate  battery  for  their  proper 
operation.  There  are  no  two  tubes  that  possess 
the  same  characteristics  either  in  the  filament 
current  or  plate  supply.  It  is  easy  for  any  one 
to  make  adjustments  on  the  filament  since  the 
rheostats  give  fine  control  of  the  current ;  in  fact, 
for  micrometer  adjustment  vernier  rheostats  may 
be  employed. 

Vernier  rheostats  in  some  cases  have  an  extra 
arm  built  in  the  same  shaft  as  the  regular  arm 
and  travel  over  a  single  wire  tightening  around 
the  body  of  the  instrument.  Other  rheostats  of 
the  micrometer  type  are  composed  of  a  carbon 
resistance  embodying  the  principle  of  compressed 
carbon  granules. 

High  voltage  batteries  referred  to  as  plate  bat¬ 
teries  or  B  batteries  can  be  had  in  tapped  or  un¬ 
tapped  form.  The  tapped  battery  has  five  or 
more  taps  fastened  in  a  composition  of  wax.  Each 
one  of  these  posts  is  connected  to  a  cell  in  the 
battery  so  that  by  connecting  leads  to  different 
posts  various  values  of  voltage  can  be  secured. 
There  is  also  an  additional  post  in  the  corner 
of  the  battery  which  is  the  other  connection  of 
the  battery,  usually  the  negative  post. 

In  order  to  jump  from  one  post  to  another,  a 
test  clip  of  some  form  can  be  used,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  put  five  contact  points  on  a  switch 
arm  on  the  panel  of  the  set  in  which  condition  the 
variation  of  voltage  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
turning  the  arm  or  knob.  This  entails  a  little 
work,  but  is  compensated  for  by  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  tubes  can  be  tested  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  types. 

If  the  switch  arm  is  so  wide  or  the  contact 
points  so  dose  together  that  the  blade  touches 
two  posts  at  the  same  time  the  cell  between  these 
two  posts  will  be  short  circuited.  Care,  then, 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  points  are  kept 
apart  with  each  other. 

Another  valuable  piece  of  apparatus  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  a  vacuum  tube  outfit  is  the  battery  poten¬ 
tiometer.  This  give  fine  adjustment  on  the  tube 
and  is  most  important  when  employed  with  radio 
frequency  sets.  The  battery  potentiometer  comes 
in  two  sizes — 200  ohms  and  400  ohms.  The  200 
ohms  is  satisfactory  when  used  with  straight 
regenerative  receivers.  The  ends  of  the  winding 
are  connected  directly  across  the  A  or  filament 
lighting  battery  while  the  arm  is  the  common 
post  for  the  input  and  output  circuits  of  the  tube. 
The  potentiometer,  despite  its  high  resistance, 
acts  as  drain  on  the  battery,  therefore  to  do  away 
with  this  loss  it  is  essential  to  have  the  instru¬ 
ment  connected  only  when  the  set  is  in  operation. 
For  this  reason  a  double  pole  switching  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Before  making  any  adjustments  set  the  arm. 
at  the  middle  of  the  winding.  Then  proceed  to 
experiment  with  the  other  tube  controls.  Listen 
in  for  a  while  and  move  the  potentiometer  Irm 
slowly  until  signal  strength  is  increased. 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

BLIND  INSECTS  DAMAGE  POLES 
The  latest  enemies  of  the  public  utility  company 
are  insects.  Blind  ants  and  carpenter  bees  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  electrical  men  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  insects  are  causing  much 
damage  to  electric  light  poles.  They  enter  the 
pole  below  the  ground,  eating  their  way  through 
poles  all  the  way  to  the  top.  Being  blind,  they 
instinctively  seem  to  shun  the  light  and  confine 
their  operations  beneath  the  surface.  Methods 
of  checking  the  devastation  are  being  considered. 


VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT 
Light  traveling  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a 
second  requires  eight  minutes  to  come  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  and  four  and  one-half  years  to 
cross  the  space  between  us  and  the  nearest  star. 
The  Hercules  star  system  is  so  far  distant  the 
light  that  left  it  36,000  years  ago  has  only  just 
reached  the  earth,  while  there  is  another  globular 
cluster  that  is  distant  more  than  200,000  light 
years  from  the  earth.  A  light  year  is  nearly  six 
million  million  miles. 


MYSTERY  BOTTLE  FORECASTS  WEATHER 

French  scientists  have  found  something  to  puz¬ 
zle  over  in  a  mysterious  bottle  that  is  owned  by  a 
French  farmer  and  that  is  said  to  be  an  infallible 
weather  forecaster.  The  bottle  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  and  is  filled 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  red  sand  and  a  yellow 
liquid.  So  famed  has  the  bottle  become  and  so 
reliable  that  it  is  said  farmers  in  the  vicinity  in¬ 
variably  consult  it  before  starting  to  harvest  their 
crops. 

Solid  particles  gather  in  clusters  when  rain  is 
coming,  and  white  flakes  appear  before  snow.  The 
entire  mixture  becomes  cloudy  when  a  hail  storm 
is  coming. 


A  BOY  STOIC 

Sherman  Yoder,  eight,  who  accidentally  shot 
himself  in  the  leg  and  then  suffered  all  night 
rather  than  tell  his  mother,  lay  in  a  hospital  in 


Sunbury,  Pa.,  worrying  because  he  could  not  at¬ 
tend  school. 

Sherman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Yoder  of 
Shamokin,  received  a  certificate  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  last  year  for  punctual 
attendance.  This  year  he  was  to  have  received 
a  gold  seal,  and  the  loss  of  it  seems  to  worry 
him  more  than  the  wound. 

Sherman  was  playing  with  his  father’s  pistol 
while  his  parents  were  away.  After  shooting 
himself,  .he  told  his  brother  and  sister  not  to  tell 
and  went  to  bed.  His  younger  brother,  however, 
explained  to  the  mother  why  Sherman  groaned 
during  the  night. 

“If  I  had  obeyed  mother  the  accident  wouldn’t 
have  happened,”  Sherman  said  to-day.  “I  just 
see  now  how  near  I  was  to  death,  and  I  might 
have  killed  my  little  brother  and  sister.  I  won’t 
get  my  gold  seal  now.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am 
sure  I  will  never  play  with  a  pistol  again.” 


LAUGHS 

The  true  secret  of  success  is  to  find  out  what 
the  people  want.”  “And  then  give  it  to  them?” 
“No;  corner  it.” 


New  Boarder — What’s  the  row  upstairs? 
Landlady — It’s  that  professor  of  hypnotism  try¬ 
ing  to  get  his  wife’s  permission  to  go  out  this 
evening. 


Mrs.  Casey— Sure,  th’  goat  has  ate  all  av  Mag¬ 
gie’s  piano  music.  Mr.  Casey — Thank  heavens! 
Now,  if  he’d  only  ate  th’  pianny,  Oi’d  pension  him 
for  loife! 


“My  doctor  told  me  that  paper  money  is  sim¬ 
ply  alive  with  germs.”  “He  did?”  “Yes,  and  then 
he  accepted  a  two-dollar  bill  for  giving  me  the 
information.” 


“I’m  glad  we  didn’t  get  any  duplicates,”  said 
the  bride  as  they  inspected  the  wedding  gifts.  “I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  somebody  would  duplicate  that 
check  your  father  gave  us,”  replied  the  bride¬ 
groom. 


Romantic  Old  Maid — TelL  me,  have  you  ever 
picked  up  any  bottles  on  the  beach?  'Boatman — 
Werry  often,  miss!  Romantic  Old  Maid — And 
have  you  found  anything  in  them?  Boatman — 
Not  a  blessed  drop,  miss. 


Mrs.  Newedd  (complainingly) — When  we  go 
anywhere  now,  we  have  to  take  the  old  street  car. 
Before  our  marriage  you  always  called  a  taxi. 
Newedd — Yes;  that’s  the  reason  we  have  to  take 
a  street  car  now. 


Sleeping-car  Porter — Had  a  pleasant  trip,  sah? 
Passenger  (getting  into  his  overcoat) — Delight¬ 
ful!  Porter — Nothin’  happened  to  mar  youah 
pleasure,  sah?  Passenger — Nothing  whatever. 
Came  through  safe  and  sound.  Porter  (insinu¬ 
atingly) — Sometimes  gemmen  likes  to  give  a 

small  fee,  sah,  to -  Passenger — Good  idea.  I’ll 

hand  something  to  the  engineer. 


WORK  AND  WIN 

INTERESTING  ARTICLES 
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RADIO  WAVES  REACH  MARS,  BUT  TAKE 
TIME 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  it  wili  ever  be  possible  to  communicate  by  wire¬ 
less  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  planets.  The 
wireless  waves  in  the  ether  go  on  forever,  so  there 
will  be  no  reason  why  people  cannot  communicate 
with  other  planets  if  the  inhabitants  have  the 
proper  receiving  apparatus.  Some  of  the  plan¬ 
ets,  however,  are  so  far  away  that  electric  waves 
traveling  at  a  speed  of  106,000,000  miles  per  sec¬ 
ond  would  take  several  thousand  years  to  reach 
them.  There  is  very  little  chance  of  these  re¬ 
mote  planets  hearing  the  nightly  radio  concerts 
sent  out  from  the  wireless  test  station  at  the 
East  Pittsburgh  works  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  They  are  now 
known  to  several  thousand  amateurs  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  having  a  wave  length  of  330 
meters,  are  readily  picked  up. 


FIVE-YEAR  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION 
PLANNED 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  polar  expeditions  ever 
undertaken  is  now  being  planned  by  Capt.  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Bartlett,  commander  of  the  Roosevelt ,  on 
which  Admiral  Peary  made  his  voyage  toward  the 
North  Pole.  The  trip  will  be  made  to  explore  a 
wTater  route  northeastward  from  Alaskan  waters 
through  the  Arctic  regions,  and  will  probably 
leave  Seattle  next  June  or  July,  pass  through 
Bering  Strait,  and  drift  eastward  with  the  ice  to 
Greenland  or  Spitzbergen.  It  will  require  five 
years  for  the  trip,  according  to  Captain  Bartlett. 

The  party  of  ten  will  make  up  the  expedition, 
which  will  sail  in  a  wooden  non-magnetic  ship. 
Instruments  for  surveying  the  northern  regions, 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  ex¬ 
amining  whatever  life  may  be  found  will  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  ship  will  carry  wireless  and  a  sea¬ 
plane. 

Time,  apparently,  means  but  little  to  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorers,  for  Captain  Bartlett  says:  “We  may  be 
frozen  up  a  year  or  two,”  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  such  experiences  are  common  to  northern  ex¬ 
plorers  and  are  rather  expected. 


FIND  RELICS  ARE  12,000  YEARS  OLD 
A  boy’s  accidental  find  of  a  fissure  in  the  earth 
in  the  center  of  a  forest  near  the  River  Lot,  in 
the  South  of  France,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  important  human  relics  estimated  to 
be  at  least  12,000  years  old. 

This  is  the  second  important  acheological  find 
made  in  France  in  the  past  two  months,  Universal 
Service  having  previously  detailed  the  discovery 
of  three  skeletons  of  men  who  lived  12,000  years 
ago  in  the  Upper  Burgundy  district,  near  Dijon. 

The  boy,  when  he  found  the  fissure,,  divined  that 
it  might  have  archeological  importance,  so  he  hur¬ 
ried  back  and  informed  Abbe  -Lebozi,  a  parish 
priest,  who  ventured  into  the  crack  and  found  it 
led  to  a  huge  subterranean  domain,  divided  into 
spacious  chambers  which  contained  the  relics. 

V 


Drawings  made  by  artists  estimated  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  10,000  B.  C.,  decorated  the 
walls,  and  there  were  crude  statues  and  flint,  ar¬ 
rowheads  in  abundance.  Among  the  drawings 
are  several  of  fish  and  two  of  horses  which  re¬ 
semble  almost  exactly  the  domestic  animal  of  to¬ 
day.  The  dog  apparently  had  not  then  been  do¬ 
mesticated,  for  no  canine  pictures  were  found. 


ICE  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY 

Lateness  of  spring  this  year  and  the  statement 
that  the  sun  is  sending  the  earth  less  heat  have 
led  to  many  comparisons  with  1816,  “the  year 
without  a  summer.” 

Records  of  the  Government  department  contain 
a  full  report  on  the  summer  of  1816,  repetition  of 
which  is  feared  in  some  quarters.  The  mean  tem¬ 
perature  in  Philadelphia,  according  to  records,  for 
April  of  that  year  was  47.  With  a  mild  begin¬ 
ning,  the  month  terminated  with  cold  and  blus¬ 
tering  weather. 

May  had  a  temperature  of  64,  which  promised 
a  fair  season.  June  was  cold,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  64.  There  was  ice  and  vegetables 
were  injured.  Six  to  ten  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
Vermont,  three  inches  in  New  York  and  several 
inches  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

The  average  temperature  for  July  was  only  68, 
with  freezing  weather  which  formed  ice.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  ice  was  reported  as  thick  as 
window  glass  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
throughout  New  England. 

The  mean  temperature  for  August  was  66. 

Indian  corn  raised  in  Pennsylvania  sold  for  seed* 
in  the  spring  of  1817  for  $4  a  bushel. 


POWERFUL  MAGNETS  SIFT  METAL 
SCRAPS 

The  kettles  in  which  “Big  French”  John  boiled 
his  beans,  and  the  hobnails  from  “Sandy”  Bow¬ 
er’s  brogans  are  among  the  relics  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  being  gleaned  daily  by  powerful  magnets 
from  ore  that  was  once  the  shallow  soil  of  the 
’59  camp  of  Slippery  Gulch,  Nev. 

From  the  historic  spot  on  which  these  two  and 
scores  of  other  famous  Nevada  characters  rose 
from  poverty  to  riches  at  the  stroke  of  a  pick  or 
the  roll  of  a  miner’s  cradle  the  huge  stamp  mill  of 
the  United  Comstock  Mines  Company  now  grinds 
out  the  gold  they  daily  drop  upon. 

With  the  undemining  of  the  ground  on  which 
Mark  Twain  published  his  Virginia  City  En¬ 
terprise  and  Dan  De  Quille  wrote  his  anecdotes 
of  Western  mining  camps,  horseshoes,  nails,  tin 
cans,  stove  lids,  anvils  and  the  metal  whatnots  of 
the  60 ’s  fall  into  ore-cars  and  are  carried  to  the 
mill  at  American  Flat. 

In  order  to  protect  the  machinery  powerful 
magnets  sift  the  metal  from  the  ore. 

The  gathering  scrap  heap  looks  old  and  rusty 
but  there  is  an  air  of  romance  about  it.  The  tide 
of  humanity  that  flowed  past  Slippery  Gulch  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  wealth  that  helped  build 
San  Francisco,  and  the  same  tide  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  floated  Nevada  into  the  Union. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 


CALIFORNIA’S  LOFTY  MOUNTAINS 
At  least  60  mountains  in  California  rise  more 
than  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  they  stand 
amid  a  wealth  of  mountain  scenery  so  rich  and 
varied  that  they  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
noteworthy  to  be  named,  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  Yet  if  any  one  of  these  unnamed  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  it  would  be  visited  annually  by  millions  of 
people.  But  California  has  70  additional  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  more  than  13,000  feet  high  that  have 
been  named  or  130  in  all,  as  well  as  a  dozen  that 
rise  above  14,000  feet. 


SWEET  POTATOES  MAY  BE  MADE  INTO 
SYRUP 

The  question  of  providing  enough  food  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  city  dwellers  has  been  a  press¬ 
ing  one.  So  has  the  problem  of  conservation  of 
waste  products.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  big 
packing  companies  rely  upon  the  use  of  their 
waste  by-products  for  profit.  Industrial  chem¬ 
istry  has  found  many  uses  for  waste  products  in 
the  past  generation  and  has  thus  succeeded  in  ef¬ 
fecting  great  savings  both  in  money  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  materials  and  food.  The  latest  step  in  this 
direction  is  the  use  of  small  unmarketable  sweet 
potatoes.  Government  agricultural  experts  have 
been  endeavoring  to  interest  Southern  growers  in 
a  plan  to  convert  their  waste  sweet  potatoes  into 
fine  brown  commercial  syrup.  Heretofore  they 
have  been  discarded  as  waste  or  have  been  plowed 
into  the  soil  for  fertilization. 


LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD 
There  are  said  to  be  3,424  spoken  languages  or 
dialects  in  the  world,  distributed  as  follows: 
America,  1,624;  Asia,  937;  Europe,  587;  Africa, 
276.  The  English  language  is  spoken  by  more 
than  150,000,000 ;  German  by  more  than  120,000,- 
0C0;  Russian  by  more  than  90,000,000;  French  by 
more  than  60,000,000;  Spanish  by  more  than  55,- 
000,000 ;  Italian  by  more  than  40,000,00,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  by  more  than  30,000,000.  Although  the 
war  has  added  some  words  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  the  number -is  less  than  10,000.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  contains  approximately  700,000  words.  Of 
this  total  nearly  one-half  consists  of  scientific 
terminology  seldom  met  outside  of  text  books, 
and  of  archaic,  obsolescent  or  obsolete  terms.  As 
regards  the  words  in  the  other  languages,  no  es¬ 
timate  of  any  practical  value  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  but  existing  dictionaries  show  the 
following  facts:  The  German  word  book  con¬ 
tains  not  more  than  300,000  words,  including  per¬ 
sonal  names.  Grimm’s  dictionary  of  the  German 
language  contains  approximately  150,000  words; 
Littre’s  dictionary  of  the  French  language  has 
210,000  words;  Dahl’s  dictionary  of  the  Russian 
language  has  140,000  words;  Carlosde  Ochoa’s 
dictionary  of  the  Spanish  language  contains  120,- 
000  words;  Petrocci’s  dictionary  of  the  Italian 
language  has  140,000  words. 


A  NEW  WONDER 

Discvery  of  a  two  and  a  half  mile  unexplored 
avenue  of  wonderful  beauty  in  Mammouth  Cave,. 
Kentucky’s  great  natural  wonder,  has  just  been 
made  by  Carl  T.  Robertson,  Cleveland-  naturalist 
and  author,  according  to  a  reliable  report  re¬ 
cently. 

In  company  with  Schuyler  Hunt,  veteran  guide, 
the  naturalist  ventured  off  the  beaten  paths  in  the 
cave  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  avenue  came 
as  an  accident. 

A  stir  was  created  by  the  naturalist’s  story,  and 
as  a  result  a  searching  party  was  organized  to 
explore  the  avenue  thoroughly  and  also  two  big 
avenues  which  Robertson  had  noted. 

“As  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  atrociously  rough 
paths  we  had  been  traveling  for  hours,”  the 
naturalist  said,  “the  new  avenue  was  as  smooth 
as  a  dancing  floor,  but  covered  with  from  one  to 
three  inches  of  the  finest  limestone  sand.  About 
200  feet  from  the  entrance  we  came  to  a  fairy 
fountain,  a  stream  of  water  dropped  from  an  in¬ 
visible  crevice  in  the  roof  to  an  almost  circular 
bowl  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter,  in  a  ledge 
about  shoulder  high  above  a  natural  pathway.” 


ABOUT  THE  CONDOR 

The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the  vulture  family 
and  the  huge  bird  makes  its  nest  thousands  of 
feet  high  in  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  Mountains  of 
South  America.  The  male  bird  is  about  four  feet 
in  length  and  its  wing-spread  is  from  eight  to 
eleven  feet  or  more.  The  male  has  a  large,  fleshy 
wattle,  which  forms  a  crest  to  the  head.  Both 
the  female  and  the  male  have  very  powerful 
beaks,  but  their  claws  have  not  power  enough  to 
enable  them  to  carry  away  heavy  bodies.  Their 
food  consists  largely  of  animals  of  the  mountain¬ 
side  that  have  been  killed  or  that  have  died. 

In  North  America  we  have  no  such  vultures, 
but  the  turkey  buzzard,  which  is  a  small  relative 
of  the  family,  inhabits  the  southern  states  and 
Central  America.  It  is  black,  except  its  necked 
red  head,  and  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  dead 
flesh. 

The  king  vulture’s  naked  neck  is  colored  with 
shades  of  orange,  purple  and  crimson  and  it  has 
extraordinary  colored  fleshy  wattles  all  around 
its  nostrils  and  the  root  of  its  cruel-looking  beak. 

The  secretary  bird  is  the  most  peculiar  of  the 
vulture  family  and  has  curious  long,  strong  legs 
with  stout  scales,  a  long  tail  and  a  strong,  hooked 
beak.  Its  food  consists  of  reptiles  and  among 
these  is  included  a  great  number  of  venomous 
serpents.  The  bird  has  no  fear  of  them.  It 
usually  dashes  at  the  snake  and,  with  its  wings 
spread  out  towards  the  front  to  keep  the  ser¬ 
pent  from  biting.it,  beats  it,  pecks  it  and  stamps 
on  it  until  the  snake  is^  killed.  Small  snakes  it 
swallows  whole;  larger  ones  it  tears  to  pieces. 
This  bird  is  generally  found  in  South  Africa, 
where  it  is  so  highly  valued  as  the  foe  of  snakes 
that  a  fine  is  imposed  for  killing  it.  It  gets  the 
name  of  secretary  bird  from  the  feathers  which 
grow  out  from  the  back  of  its  head,  looking  very 
much  like  quill  pens  behirid  the  ear  of  a  clerk. 


WONDERFUL 

STONES 


Probably  the 
largest  stones 
ever  used  in  any 
building  are  seen 
in  the  western 
wall  of  the  great 
temple  of  Baal¬ 
bek,  in  Syria,  and 
the  problem  is 
still  unsolved  as 
to  the  methods 
used  in  conveying 
them  from  the 
quarries  and  of 
placing  them  in 
position.  The 
quarries  from 
which  these  blocks 
were  undoubtedly 
cut  can  be  seen 
about  a  half  mile 
to  the  southwest 
of  the  temple.  The 
three  stones  lie 
horizontally  and 
form  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the 
building.  They 
are  not  on  the 
lowest  part  of  the 
masonry,  but  are 
23  feet  above  the 
first  row  of 
stones.  Each 
stone  is  over  60 
feet  long,  13  feet 
high  and  10  feet 
thick. 

The  most  won¬ 
derful  block  of  all 
still  lies  in  the 
quarries,  for 
something  must 
have  occurred  to 
stop  the  work  of 
separating  it  com¬ 
pletely  from  the 
rock,  and  the 
great  stone  has 
lain  there  for  cen¬ 
turies  awaiting 
completion.  This 
stone  is  70  feet 
long,  14  feet  high 
and  13  feet  thick. 
The  three  sides 
and  part  of  the 
fourth  have  been 
beautifully  chisel¬ 
ed  and  are  smooth 
and  even. 


Some  Radio  and  It’s 


GIVEN  AWAY 

Say,  fellows,  I’ll  tell  you  how  you  can  get  a 
Radio  Set  like  mine  without  spending  a 
single  peny  for  it.  My  set  came  to  me  com¬ 
plete,  all  ready  to  use,  with  single  slide  tun¬ 
ing  coil,  crystal  detector,  phone  condenser 
and  double  Rico  heads  phones. 

No  expense  for  batteries — they’re  not  need¬ 
ed  with  my  set.  The  set’s  a  dandy  —  I 
wouldn’t  take  $15  for  it. 

Read  what  other  fellows  say  about  their 
sets,  then  send  your  name  to-day  to  the 
Home  Supply  Co.,  13T  Duane  Street,  Dept.  366. 

They’ll  tell  you  how  a  few  minutes  of  your 
spare  time  will  bring  you  a  set  ilke  mine 
without  costing  you  a  penny. 


estling  Book  FREE 


Learn  scientific  wrestling ,  self-defense.  Jui-Jitsu  at 
home  by  mail.  Be  a  great  athlete.  Haveaphy- 
'  slqa©  that  all  admire.  Wonderful  lessons  by  world's 
champions  Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  100.000 
graduates;  success  guaranteed.  Your  one  big  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  today  for  free  book.  State  age 

Burns  School,  2469  Railway  Bid?., Omaha,  Neb. 


PIMPLES 

Your  Skin  Can  Be  Quickly  Cleared  of 

Pimples,  Blackheads,  Acne  Eruptions  on 
the  face  or  body,  Barbers  Itch,  Eczema, 
Enlarged  Pores  and  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 

‘WPfE®  Write  today  for  my  FREE  BOOKLET, 
Br»  lmJEL.it*  “A  Clear-Tone  Skin,”  telling  how  I 
cared  myself  after  being  afflicted  15  year*. 
SlOOO  Cash  says  I  can  clear  your  skin  of  the  above  blemishes. 

E.S.  GIVERS,  188  Chemical  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOITRE 

I  have  an  honest,  proven  remedy  fo* 
goitre  (big  neck).  It  checks  the 
growth  at  once,  reducesjthe  enlarge, 
ment,  stops  pain  and  distress  and  re¬ 
lieves  In alittle  while.  Pay  when  well 
Tellyourfriendsaboutthls.  Write 
me  at  once.  DR.  ROCK. 
Dept.  96  Box  737,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WARNING 

Amazing  hair  discovery.'  To  men  and  women,  all 
ages !  If  your  hair  is  becoming  thin,  or  if  you  are 
bald,  just  try  Kotalko  and  watch  the  mirror.  Cases 
being  constantly  reported  of  healthy  hair  grown 
anew  on  bald  spots.  Dandruff  quickly  disappears. 
Get  KOTALKO  at  druggists’  or  we  will  mail  you 
Proof  Box  (plain  pkge.)  free.  Gain  beautiful  hair! 
Write  to  Kotalko  Office,  M-370,  Station  L,  NewYork. 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial,  Newspaper 
and  Magazine  Illustrating,  Pastel  Crayon 
Portraits  and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Easy  method.  Write  for  terms  and 
List  of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  »TUDIOS 
A-82  Flatiron  Building,  Now  York 


Here ’s  What  the 
Fellows  Say 

I  have  received  the  “Crystal  Set.”  We  get 
wonderful  results.  We  are  22miles  directly 
west  of  Philadelphia.  A  list  of  stations  re¬ 
ceived  perhaps  will  be  of  interest  to  you: 
WGH,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  WEAF,  New  York ; 
WHAZ,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  KDKA,  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh ;  WOO,  Philadelphia;  WIP,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  WFI,  Philadelphia. 

For  a  crystal  set  we  think  this  a  wonderful 
range.  When  the  atmosphere  is  right  we  get 
these  stations  very  clearly,  especially  the 
ones  in  New  York  State. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  many  favors, 
I  am  ,  Most  sincerely, 

R.  B.  B„  Box  182,  Paoli,  Pa. 

Received  a  Radio  Set  from  your  company 
some  time  ago,  and  thought  perhaps  it  w«> 
interest  you  to  know  that  I  reach  further 
than  the  twenty  miles  the  paper  stated.  The 
following  are  the  stations  which  I  reach : 
WOO,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  WEAF,  New  York 
Ciy;  WOR,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  WJZ,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO. 

131  Duane  St.,  Dept.  366 

New  York 


ASTHMA 


TREATMENT  mailed  on 
FREE  TRIAL.  If  it  cores, 
send$l:  if  not,  it's  FREE. 
Write  for  your  treatment 
today.  W.  K.  STERLINE. 
844  Ohio  Ave. Sidney,  O. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED 


$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  old 
coins.  Keep  ALL  Old  or  odd  money,  it  may 
be  VERY  valuable.  Send  10  cts.  for  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  COIN  VALUE  BOOK,  4x6.  Get 
Posted.  We  pay  CASH. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Ave.  13,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Model  Publishing  Co., 


mmmm 


for  3  cents 

21  Como  Building.  Chicago 


Try  Tills  ©hYw 
Hair  BSPays 


Then  let  your  mirror  prove  results 
r.  Write  Today  for  FREE  Trial  Offer. 

.  ^Your  hair  need  not  thin  out,  nor  need 

'  -  *  * 1  *  you  be  bald,  for  a  way  has  been  found 

to  destroy  the  microbe  that  destroys  the  hair.  This  new  and 
different  method  will  prevent  thinning  out  of  the  hair,  dan- 
.  druff ,  lifeless  hair,  baldness,  gray  hair,  by  strengthening  and 
prolonging  life  of  the  hair  for  men  and  women.  Send  now 
J  before  it  is  too  late  for  the  16-days'  free  trial  offer. 

i  AY&1E3  CO.,3932  R. K©foeySL,M-393# Chicago 


LITTLE  ADS 

Write  to  Riker  &  King,  Advertising  Offices,  1133  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or 
*29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  for  particulars  about  advertising  in  this  magazine. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS— 200%  PROFIT,  WONDERFUL  LITTLE  AR¬ 
TICLE.  Something  new;  sells  luce  wildfire.  Carry 
right  in  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample.  Al¬ 
bert  Mills,  Manager,  9855  American  Building,  Cincin- 
mti,  Ohio. _ 

SELL  TAILORING  during  spare  time.  Big  commis¬ 
sions  paid  daily  selling  our  $50  virgin  wool  tailored 
to  measure  suits  and  overcoats,  $31.50  direct  to  wearer. 
Beautiful  samples  free.  Monarch  Tailoring  Co.,  100  Fifth 
Aye..  Dept.  F-07.  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 

BE  A  DETECTIVE.  Opportunity  for  men  and  women 
for  secret  investigation  in  your  district.  Write  C.  T. 
Ludwig,  521  Westover  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
DETECTIVES  NEEDED  EVERYWHERE.  Work  home 
or  travel  experience  unnecessary.  Write  George  Wag- 
yier,  former  Govt.  Detective,  1968  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  R _ 

F,ARN  ,e‘20  weekly  spare  time,  at  home,  addressing, 
mailing  music,  circulars.  Send  10c  for  music,  infor¬ 
mation,  American  Musio  Co.,  1658  Broadway,  Dept. 
G3.  N.  Y.  ' 


MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc  ,  are  wanted  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Submit  MSS.  or  write  Literary  Bureau,  515 
|  Hu^iibal,  Mo. _ _ 

"personal 

ATTRACTIVE  YOUNG  LADY,  worth  $33,000,  will  mar- 
I  ry.  (E-B).  Box  1022,  Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

Beautiful  blonde  widow,  worth  $60,000,  would 

marry.  M.,  Box  35,  League,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
CORRESPONDENCE  CLUB— Many  wealthy.  Particu- 
lars  FREE.  Smith,  Box  1167K,  Denver,  Colo. 

DO  YOU  WANT  NEW  FRIENDS?  Write  Betty  Lee, 
Inc.,  4254  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Stamp  appre¬ 
ciate^ _ 

GENTLEMAN,  46,  worth  $40,000,  anxious  to  marry. 

J  P.,  Box  35.  League.  Toledo,  Ohio.  _ _ 

!  HUNDREDS  seeking  marriage.  If  sincere  enclose  stamp. 

Mrs,  F.  Willard,  2928  Broadway.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

!  IF  LONESOME  exchange  jolly  letters  with  beautiful 

iadies  and  wealthy  gentlemen.  Eva  Moore,  Box  908, 
j  Jacksonville,  Fla.  (Stamp). _ 

j  INDEPENDENTLY  wealthy  widower,  55]  will  marry 

|  soon.  E.,  Box  55,  League,  Toledo.  Ohio, _ 

i  Individual  sweethearts'  club.  It’s  different.  Send 

stamp  and  see.  Violet  Ray,  Dennison.  Ohio. _ _ 

I  INDEPENDENTLY  WEALTHY  , WIDOWER,  55,  wishes 

to  marry.  E.  Box  35,  League,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

!  LOOK  WHOSE  HERE1  Princess  OKIE  world  famous 
horoscopes.  Get  your’s  today.  Don’t  delay.  Send  full 
birthdate  and  10c,  K.  Okie,  Box  280,  Mds.  Sti.  Sia., 
j  New  York,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

LONESOME— WORLD’S  GREATEST  CLUB  for  lone¬ 
some  people;  largest,  best;  established  many  years 
Thousands  of  attractive,  congenial,  wealthy  members 
everywhere,  worth  $4,000  to  $400,000,  willing  to  marry. 
Honorable,  sincere  people,  write.  I  will  send  you  free 
Hundreds  complete  descriptions.  One  may  be  your 
“Ideal.”  Am  making  many  happy.  Quick  results  guar¬ 
anteed;  try  me.  Old  Reliable  Successful  Club,  Hon. 
Ralph  Hyde,  Mgr, ,  166-A.  San  Francisco, _ _ 

LONESOME?  Make  friends  among  our  vast  member¬ 
ship.  Confidential,  Mrs.  Franz,  949  Montana  Street, 
Chicago. _ 

LONESOME?  MAKE  N  EW  FRIENDS.  Write  Dolly 
Gray  Club,  A.,  Box  186,  Denver,  Colorado.  Stamp 
appreciated. _ _ 

LONELY  HEARTS,  join  our  Club,  be  happy,  corre¬ 
spondence  everywhere,  many  descriptions,  photos  free; 
either  sex,  most  successful  method,  23  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grayslake,  Ill. 


PERSONAL — Continued 

MANY  VERY  WEALTHY  people  want  to  marry.  “Be 
convinced.’’  Write  Club,  B-1022,  Wichita.  Kansas. 
MARRY  M  E — Wealthy,  but  oh,  so  lonesome.  Girlie^ 

Box  55.  Oxford,  Flai _ _ _ 

MARRIAGE  PAPER — 20th  year.  Big  issue  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  photos,  names  and  addresses.  25  cents.  No 
other  fee.  Sent  sealed.  Box  2265  R,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

MARRY  IF  LONELY-  "Home  Maker";  hundreds 
rich;  confidential:  reliable;  years  experience;  descrip¬ 
tions  free.  “The  Successful  Club,"  Box  556,  Oakland, 
California. _ 

MARRY — Free  photographs,  directory  and  descriptions 
of  wealthy  members.  Pay  when  married.  New  Plan 
Co. ■  Dept.  36,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

MARRY  ME — wealthy,  but  oh,  so  lonesome.  Girlie, 
Box  55,  Oxford,  Fla. _ 

MARRY— MARRIAGE  DIRECTORY  with  photos  and 
descriptions  free.  Pay  when  married.  The  Exchange, 
Dept.  545,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MARRY  HEALTH,  WEALTH— Thousands;  worth 
$5,000  to  $100,000;  desire  marriage.  Photos,  descrip¬ 
tions  free.  SUNFLOWER  CLUB,  B-300,  Cimarron, 
Kansas. 

MARRY  GIRLIE— Wealth  $50,000,  but  lonesome,  oh." 

Irene.  Box  55,  Oxford,  Fla. _ 

MARRY — Write  for  big  new  directory  with  photos  and 
descriptions  Free.  National  Agency,  Dept.  A,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

PRETTY  GIRL  wants  a  sweetheart.  Write,  enclosing 
envelope.  Doris  Dawn,  South  Euclid.  Ohio, _ 

PRETTY  GIRLIE,  wealthy,  but  oh,  so  lonesome.  C., 
Box  55.  Oxford,  Fla. _ _ 

REAL  ESTATE  D  EALER.  worth  $40,000,  will  marry. 
P.,  Box  866,  League,  Denver.  Colo. _ 

SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  BOOKS  OF  MOSES.  Egyptian 
secrets.  Black  art,  other  rare  hooks.  Catalog  free. 
Star  Book  Co.,  12R23.  122  Federal  St.,  Camden.  N.  J. 
WHOM  SHOULD  YOU  MARRY?  We  ll  tell  you.  ai.iU 
30c  and  birth  date  to  Character  Studies,  1515  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple.  New  York  City. _ 

V/ INTER  IN  FLORIDA,  marry  widow  worth  $80,000. 
League.  Box  39,  Oxford.  Fla. _ 

WESTERN  WIDOW  ranch  owner,  28,  would  marry. 
T.  Box  35,  League,  Toledo.  Ohio,  _ 

WIDOW,  45,  worth  $100,000,  desires  early  marriage. 
L.,  Box  866.  League,  Denver,  Colo. _ 

WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,  write  charming  widow  worthi 
$80.000.  Box  39,  Oxford,  Fla. _ 

WIDOW,  45,  worth  $100,000,  desires  early  marriage. 
L  .  Box  866,  League.  Denver.  Colo. _ 

WIDOW,  28,  large  ranch  owner,  will  marry]  T.,  Box, 

S66  Teague,  Denver,  Colo. 

WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,  write  charming  widow  worth 
$80  OOP,  Box  39.  Oxford,  Fla. _ 

YOUNG  AND  PRETTY  GIRL,  very  wealthy,  will  marry. 
Club.  B  1022,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

SONGWRITERS 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG — We  compose  music. 
Submit  your  poems  to  us  at  once.  New  York  Melody 

Corporation,  405  F.  Roman  Bldg..  New  York. _ 

POEMS  WANTED — Sell  your  song-verses  for  cash.  Sub¬ 
mit  Mss.  at  once  or  write  New  Era  Music  Co..  140, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

TOBACCO  HABIT 

TOBACCO  or  Snuff  Habit  cured  or  no  pay.  $1.00  if 
cured.  Remedy  sent  on  trial.  Superba  Co.,  PC., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETES  CAN  BE  CURED.  My  Treatise,  Psycho¬ 
analysis  &  Hygiene.  $1.00.  Prof.  J,  W.  Collins,  132 
Nassau  St.,  Dept.  418,  N.  Y.  C. 


Big  3*Ft.  Telescope  USC(£  Five  Sections) 

See  people  and  objects  miles  away,  on  land  or  sea,  as  if  they  were  close.  Wonder 
Telescope  gives  new  pleasures  to  home,  farm,'  camp,  travel,  sport.  See  moon 
stars  as  never  before.  Opens  out  over  3  feet  long;  measures  12  inches  closed^ 

Brass  bound;  has  powerful  lenses.  Thousands  pleased —  Could  ten  color  r 
aeroplane  4  miles  away.” — Mrs.  Yarbrough.  “Saw  Provmcetown  Light, 

_ fl._ _ _ - -  SJt  mo  >> 


28  miles  away,  as  clear  as  if  in  front  of  me.” — Clyde  Scribner. 


_ J _ _  jropean 

"we  can  give  you  abig  bargain.  Be  first  in  your 
neighborhood;  entertain  your  friends..  Send  no  money;  send 


-‘I  have  been  watching  submarines  8  m 

off  the  coast.  ’’— P.  Crush.  “Can  see 

children  playing  in  school  yard  o  r  ..awiy  -  neienooriioou:  euici  wiu  - -  - - - .  , 

jmles  away.  _rfj«^^W^only  name  and  address  Yor  telescope  complete  by  parcel  post.  On  arrival 

i0reightoarsm!leDaway.  with  Postman  only  wEftethl  SUoXiasts 

see  mountains  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Order  tOQ@y  while  the  supply  lasts. 

K-;-4’ pBF’fERRY  &  CO..  75  W.  Van  Suren  Sw  OeoL  2463  Chicago,  III. 


WHAT 
BLOOD¬ 
HOUNDS 
CAN  DO 


Blood  hounds 
arc  interested, 
not  in  attacking 
the  fugitive,  but 
only  in  following 
.his  trail.  The 
ability  of  a  blood¬ 
hound  to  follow 
even  an  old  trail, 
we  learn  from 
Samuel  A.  Deri- 
eux,  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine,  is 
truly  remarkable. 
Fifty  hours  after 
the  robbery  of  a 
mail  train  at  Cas¬ 
per,  Wyo.,  two 
bloodhounds  were 
put  on  the  trail 
of  the  bandits, 
and  at  once  led 
the  officers  into 
the  desert.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  36-hour  run 
the  dogs  did  not 
hesitate  once,  and 
finally  reached 
the  criminals, 
who  surrendered 
without  resisting. 
In  Nebraska  a 
man  once  tried  to 
kidnap  a  girl. 
Twelve  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  attempt 
two  bloodhounds 
were  put  upon  his 
trail ;  they  fol¬ 
lowed  it  almost  20 
miles  to  a  town 
holding  a  fair. 
The  streets  were 
crowded,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  thinking  no 
doubt  that  the 
hounds  were  part 
of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  stopped  to 
watch  them.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  dogs 
turned,  nudged 
their  way  through 
the  crowd,  and 
with  wagging 
tails  stopped  in 
front  of  a  certain 
man.  The  fellow 
was  amazed  and 
indignant  when 
the  officers  told 
him  that  he  was 
under  arrest,  but 
six  hours  later  he 
confessed  the 
crime. 


Actual  Reports  of  Secret  Service  Oper 

HERE  is  something  money  can’t  buy.  More  fascinating  than  detective  stories.  Confidential 
reports  of  a  real  operator — No.  38— to  his  Secret  Service  Bureau,  headed  by  the  most  famous 
detective  in  America.  Absolutely  Free.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  them. 


They  may  point  the  way  to  Big  Money  for  you. 

See  how  the  modern  detective  works.  Read 
these  inside  stories  of  the  solution  of  great 
mysteries.  See  what  possibilities  this  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  eventful  of  ail  professions  offers 
to  you — and  how  you  may  fit  yourself  for  it. 


Be  a  Finger  Print  Expert 

To  command  the  highest  fees,  the  Secret  Service 
man  must  also  be  a  Finger  Print  Expert.  These  re¬ 
ports  show  why.  This  profession  may  be  easily  learned 
at  home,  in  your  spare  time.  Wonderful  opportunity 
in  this  UNCROWDED,  PROFITABLE  field. 


Cases  of  12  Famous 
FingerPrint  Experts 

Stories  and  pictures  of  real 
crimes  solved  by  Finger  Print 
evidence.  Pictures  and  life 
stories  of  famous  experts 
—  many,  graduates  of  my 
school.  True  facts,  but 
better  than  fiction. 

Also  Sent  Free 
Send  the  Coupon  — 


Make  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 

The  unfilled  demand  for  trained  Finger  Print  men  is 
increasing  daily.  Opportunity  is  waiting  for  YOU.  No 
time  to  lose.  Send  today  for  these  reports,  also  our  big 
Free  book  on  Finger  Prints.  Gives  all  particulars  and 
success  stories  of  our  graduates.  Brilliant  future  ahead 
of  you  it  you  act  now. 

Special  Offer-Limited  Time 

Everyone  getting  these  Free  Reports  will  also  receive  my 
Special  Offer  of  a  Professional  Finger  Print  Outfit,  absolutely 
Free.  Made  for  limited  time  only.  Send  coupon  today— sure 
Reports,  Finger  Print  Book,  and  special  outfit  offer,  all  Free 
ana  Prepaid.  Don't  delay,  and  perhaps  forget.  Do  this  right  now. 

T.  G.  COOKE,  Pres.,  University  of  Applied  Science 
Dept.  90-99  1920  Sunnyside  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


s  T.  G.  COOKE,  Pres.,  University  of  Applied  Science 
E  1920  Sunnyside  Avenue,  Dept.  90-99  %  Chicago  Illinois 
E  Dear  Mr.  Cooke:— Please  send  me  FREE  and  prepaid.  Reports 

5  of  Operator  38,  your  new  illustrated  book  on  Crime  and  Crime 
jj  Detection  and  your  Special  Outfit  Offer.  It  is  fully  understood 
E  that  I  assume  no  obligation. 


Name . Age 

Address . . . 


Town. 


.State 


WORK  AND  WIN 

-  LATEST  ISSUES  - 

1263  Fred  in  the  Slums ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Great 

City. 

1264  "  Fight  with  the  Dons;  or,  Lively  Times  in 

Mexico. 

1265  “  and  the  Boy  Hunter;  or,  A  Trip  to  the  Fur 

Country. 

1260  “  and  “Broadway  Bob” ;  or.  Saving  a  Young  Man 
from  Ruin. 

1267  “  Baseball  Stars;  or,  Winning  the  Opening  Game. 

1268  “  Temperance  War;  or,  Cleaning  Up  a  Bad  Town. 

1269  “  and  “Little  Iron-Arm”;  or,  The  Boy  Wizard 

of  the  Diamond. 

1270  “  as  Ringmaster;  or,  Training  a  Boy  Acrobat. 

1271  “  New  Delivery;  or,  Giving  Them  a  Hard  Curve. 

1272  “  and  the  “Night  Raiders”;  or,  A  Terrible  Time 

at  Tankville. 

1273  “  Inside  Game;  or,  Playing  to  Win  All  the  Way. 

1274  “  in  the  Swamp;  or,  Exciting  Times  in  the  Ever¬ 

glades. 

1275  “  and  “Jumping  Jack”;  or,  The  Boy  Wonder  of 

tliG  Athletes 

1277  '*  Ten-Mile  Swim;  or,  a  Mighty  Test  of  Endur¬ 

ance. 

1278  “  Boy  Sprinters;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Olympic 

Prize. 

1280  “  and  Dick  the  Dandy;  or,  The  Biggest  Fool  in 

New  York. 

1281  “  Tug-of-War;  or,  Holding  His  Own  with  Strong 

Men. 

1282  “  Deep  Sea  Dive;  or,  The  Great  Lighthouse  Mys¬ 

tery. 

1283  “  Heel-and-Toe  Race;  or.  His  Great  Thousand- 

Mile  Walk. 

1284  “  in  the  “Five  Points”;  or,  Working  for  the  Poor. 

1285  “  Baseball  Wonder;  or,  The  Smartest  Boy  in  the 

League. 

#286  “  Superior  Stroke;  or,  Coaching  a  College  Eight. 

1287  “  and  the  Temperance  Girl;  or,  Winning  a  Great 

Fight  Against  Rum. 

1288  “  and  the  Figure  Four;  or,  The  Sign  of  Mystery. 

1289  “  and  the  Boy  from  Home;  or,  Helping  Out  an 

Orphan. 

1290  “  Fight  for  Freedom;  or,  Surrounded  by  Foes. 

1291  "  Boy  Half-Back ;  or,  Teaching  a  Young  Eleven 

the  Game. 

1292  “  and  the  Lost  Boy;  or,  A  Mystery  of  the  Streets. 

1293  “  Gridiron  Victory;  or,  Out  With  a  Winning 

Eleven. 

1294  “  Fighting  a  Forest  Fire;  or,  A  Tough  Time  in 

the  Woods. 

1295  “  Last  Hope;  or,  a  Desperate  Football  Game. 

1296  “  and  the  Blackmailer;  or,  Getting  Even  with  a 

Great  Villain. 

1297  **  Match  Race!  or.  Winning  the  Indoor  Marathon. 

1298  “  and  the  Railroad  King;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wor¬ 

shiped  Money. 

1299  “  on  a  Wolf  Hunt;  or,  A  Hundred  Miles  on 

Snowshoes. 

1300  “  Hockey  Team;  or,  The  Greatest  Game  on  Rec- 

ord. 

1301  “  Ski  Jumpers;  or,  Beating  the  Champion  of  the 

North. 

1302  “  Held  Up;  or,  Cleaning  Out  a  Tough  Gang. 

1303  “  Fred  Fearnot’s  Match  Game;  or,  Winning  at 

Basket  Ball. 

1304  “  and  “Dakota  Dan;”  or,  The  Man  or  Grit  and 

Gold. 

1305  “  Mountain  Climb;  or,  Lost  in  a  Crater. 

1306  “  Skating  for  Glory;  or,  Beating  the  Best  of 

Them. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  7c  per  copy,  In  money  or 
postage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc., 

166  West  23d  Street.  New  York  City 


OUR  TEN -CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive,  and  Amusing.  They  contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost 
Every  Subject. 


SCENARIOS 


HOW  TO 
WRITE  THEM 


Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  In 
the  method  of  construction  and  submission  of  sce¬ 
narios.  Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  sce¬ 
nario  writing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Book¬ 
stores.  If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  the 
price,  35  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we 
will  mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


No.  56.  HOW  TO  BEOME  AN  ENGINEER.  —  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  how  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomo¬ 
tive;  together  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.  —  By  Old  King 
Brady,  the  well-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down 
some  valuable  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some 
adventures  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— 
Containing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and 
how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic 
Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
Illustrated. 

No.  04.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES. 

—  Containing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  ma¬ 
chines,.  induction  coils,  dynamos  and  many  novel  toys 
to  be  worked  by  electricity.  By  B.  A.  R.  Bennett  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  MULDOON-S  JOKES.— The  most  original  joke 
book  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor. 
It  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes  conun¬ 
drums,  etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humor¬ 
ist  and  practical  joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.  —  Containing  over 
three  hundred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with 
key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Con¬ 
taining  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amus¬ 
ing  electrical  tricks,  together  with  illustrations  By  A 
Anderson.  y 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Contain¬ 
ing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive 
tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely 
Illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HAND.  —  Con¬ 
taining  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by 
magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret  of  second  sight 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.  —  Containing 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many 
kinds.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty 
Mechanical  Tricks.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

—  Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card 
tricks,  with  illustrations. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY 

—  Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  al¬ 
most  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  com¬ 
position,  with  specimen  letters. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND 

—  Containing  rules  for.  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of 
lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the 
secret  of  telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

—  Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by 
leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home 
amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.  —  Containing 
the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this 
world-renowned  German  comedian.  Sixty -four  pages* 
handsome  colored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo 
of  the  author. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.  —  Containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand, 
together  with  a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also 
explaining  phrenology,  and  the  key  to  telling  character 
by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.  —  Containing  valu¬ 
able  and  instructive  information  regarding  the  science 
of  hypnotism.  Also  explaining  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S. 
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